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later. 
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POOR AND PROUD 


GRADUALLY INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT is becoming uni- 
versally respectable. Everyone—nearly—is now for it, 
though from different motives, in somewhat the same way 
that everyone is against sin and for home and mother. 
On this score Eisenhower and Khrushchev find themselves 
on the same side of the fence even though, again, it is a 
different kind of fence. Not many leaders, however, have 
yet gone so far as to call this the world’s first business, as 
General de Gaulle did in a speech last April: “There can 
be no deeply rooted peace in our time without economic 
development . . . In my opinion, fundamentally, the great 
task facing the world is to raise from poverty and start on 
the path toward economic development these 2,000,000,000 
people who lack everything.” And Dag Hammarskjold: 
“Every problem is in a sense a world problem. First and 
foremost is the problem of economic development.” 

Some such conviction stirred the sixty people who met 
in Washington just three years ago, in October 1957, to 
found the Society for International Development. Our 
second membership directory, published as a supplement 
to this issue of the Review, lists 1122 members in 415 
organizations and 72 countries. Actually the membership 
is now nearer 1200 than 1100, since the two chapters re- 
cently established in Madras and Bombay brought in a 
considerable number of new adherents not included in the 
second directory. This total is almost twice the number of 
the 619 chapter members listed in the first directory, in 
Volume I Number 1 of the Review last October. A growth 
of nearly 100 per cent in a year is gratifying, but not grati- 


- fying enough. Within the next year it should be 300 or 400 


per cent. This is the age of accelerated change, and this 
decade is the critical decade internationally. 

Besides membership growth and the fact that we have 
been able, painfully, to afford to get out three issues of 
the Review (but regrettably only three), the most impor- 
tant event is the founding of the two chapters in India, 
recorded in the SID section farther on. For this landmark 
in our early life the credit rests squarely on the shoulders 
of P. S. Narayan Prasad, who dedicated part of his hard- 
earned home leave in India last summer to propagating 
the SID idea, with his usual unostentatious effectiveness. 
The character of the leadership of these first two Indian 
chapters may perhaps be considered an indicator of the 


esteem for SID in those quarters and augurs well for the 
future; Mehta and Bhattacharyya are two of the most 
distinguished leaders in India’s current development, and 
Madhava and Narasimhan, Raj and Krishnaswami all 
stand high in their professions. 

Narayan Prasad leaves Washington early in November 
for a year or so in Nigeria. The World Bank sometimes 
lends people as well as money, and it is lending Prasad’s 
services, for development-program coordination, to the Ni- 
gerian Government during this critical beginning stage 
of its independence—a prudent investment, for the Bank 
and Nigeria. We hope he can find a little time to plant the 
SID idea there also. 

Other enthusiastic members are sowing this seed, and 
we expect to see SID chapters sprouting before too long 
in several far-separated places. Meanwhile the New York 
and Washington chapters are starting vigorous programs, 
and Michigan has established the first chapter in the Mid- 
west, as reported elsewhere in this issue. 

Sometimes, watching these things happen little by little, 
and reading the letters that come to the Review, we think 
this society might eventually take on the character of a 
Brotherhood for International Development. Or is it foolish 
to believe anything could have that much cohesive power 
in a world so fragmented and centrifugal? 

Though we look on the bright side of our prospects as 
often as we can, there is plenty of room for discourage- 
ment. In particular, the poverty of SID continues to be at 
least a match for its pride. 


THE ARTICLES in this issue need no explanatory comment, 
though if we had not been crowded for space we would 
share some editorial reactions with the reader. There is 
much food for discussion, and in some cases considerable 
room for disagreement, in this material. If you feel strongly 
enough for or against an author’s views, tell us. This is 
the stuff of which other articles may be made, or letters 
to the editor. 

The Forum section perhaps does need some comment. 
In addition to the monolithic governmental and intergov- 
ernmental agencies and the huge well-financed foundations 
now engaged in international development, there has been 
a proliferation of smaller organizations, formed by many 
kinds of secular, religious, professional, business, and other 
groups. They are a vital phenomenon of these times, a 
response to the felt need of large numbers of people to 
be somehow directly and personally involved in activities 
bearing on the great twentieth-century imperative, peace. 
These people-to-people organizations, taken together, show 
a wide and rich variety of motivations, kinds of approach, 
types of undertaking, and they are likely to involve ex- 
ceptional idealism and dedication, sometimes much sacri- 
fice, and often unusual technical talent or business sense. 
We picked five of these organizations—one Swiss and four 
American—practically at random and asked them to tell 
their stories briefly in this issue. 

One item, the Chronology of international development, 
is a new venture. An extremely difficult undertaking, it 
may be very worth while if we can get enough cooperation 
from individuals and organizations to make it well-rounded 
and significant. We are aware that this first one has many 
gaps. 

The Notices in this issue are a skeletonized form of 
an EPA round-up—a prodigious effort, incidentally—of 
training courses offered in European institutions for stu- 
dents from developing countries. 
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A RATIONAL APPROACH 
TO FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


READERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT REVIEW 
will recall that in an earlier article, “Objectives of Inter- 
national Assistance” (Vol. I, No. 1), I had urged that the 
“objective of any foreign aid program should be to enable 
the economy which is receiving the aid to become self- 
supporting in the shortest practicable time.” 

Perhaps it is not incorrect to say that there is now more 
general appreciation of this basic objective of foreign 
assistance—not just to win friends and influence people by 
piecemeal, patchwork programs, but to set country after 
country on the road to self-help so that before long the 
development of all nations could proceed at a politically 
acceptable pace without aid from extraordinary forms of 
government-to-government assistance. Objectives such as 
“reduction in inequalities of incomes among nations” are 
difficult to define and have little relevance to the aspira- 
tions of people everywhere who are interested not so much 
in abstract notions of equality or inequality as in oppor- 
tunities for themselves to develop with dignity and self- 
respect. Nor is it sufficient to define the goal of foreign 
assistance as “an increase in per capita incomes at X or Y 
per cent per annum” for all less developed countries. Such 
an objective, while useful as an indication of the minimum 
goals that must be achieved if social and political stability 
is to be preserved, fails to focus on the end of the road, 
which it is in the interest of aid-giving as well as aid-receiv- 


ing countries to reach as soon as possible. While there has ~ 


thus been increasing recognition of the need for a new 
approach to foreign aid, the implications of this approach 
are not yet generally appreciated and are reflected but 
little in the actual administration of foreign aid programs. 

The remarks that follow spell out some of the implica- 
tions of a rational approach to developmental assistance 
as I see them. 


Planning for Economic Assistance 


BASICALLY, SELF-SUSTAINING GROWTH presupposes an in- 
crease in internal savings sufficient to match the investment 
required for reaching and maintaining the rate of growth 
considered politically acceptable and a sufficient diversi- 


fication of the economic structure to permit a fair degree 
of resilience in a country’s balance of payments. If the ob- 
jective of external assistance is to lead the developing coun- 
tries as quickly as possible to the stage of self-sustaining 
growth, the first step to take obviously is to get a clear 
picture of how, over the long term, resources should be 
invested in order to get the country in question to the take- 
off point, where exactly in each particular case the shortage 
of resources lies, and how it can best be met. In other 
words, there has to be a long-term program for economic 
development, which need not necessarily go into great 
detail but which must be able to satisfy the outside world 
that the resources (whether in manpower or in money) it 
is being asked to provide will be used for the highest 
developmental priorities and will not be frittered away. 

Some countries are sophisticated enough to be able to 
draw up developmental plans of this kind themselves; most 
countries, however, are not so well placed. The first action 
required in the case of the latter is, therefore, the drawing 
up of a developmental program with the help of an outside 
authority, which must be international—for example, the 
International Bank or the United Nations. 

In the case of countries that are capable of drawing up 
or have already drawn up plans of this kind it is still neces- 
sary that the prospective lenders should be satisfied that 
what the country proposes to do is sensible. As each indi- 
vidual creditor country may find it difficult to provide the 
personnel with the necessary technical ability to examine the 
developmental plans, and as in any case such separate 
examination would present obvious procedural and political 
difficulties, this function too should be assigned to an inter- 
national authority. 

Such an examination should give a not-too-indefinite 
picture of how long and in which sectors the country con- 
cerned will need foreign aid. It will also give a fairly clear 
picture of what action the country concerned is itself 
required to take and what sacrifices that action will entail. 

A long-term survey of resources and requirements of 
priorities and prospects such as that suggested may not 
be practicable immediately for all the less developed coun- 
tries; and the degree of detail that can be incorporated in 
any such survey will naturally vary from case to case. But 
action is urgent and there is no reason why it should be 
held up till comparable surveys for all the countries become 
possible. 


Quantum and Sources of External Assistance 


IF THE CAPITAL NEEDS FOR EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE of the 
developing world are thus realistically assessed, it would 
also help in putting the debate on foreign aid in the aid- 
giving countries in proper perspective. There can, of course, 
be no automatic assumption that the aid-giving countries 
will readily provide whatever sums are required to promote 
self-sustaining growth in the developing nations. But real- 
istically assessed, the figure that is likely to emerge while 
substantial should not be unmanageable. The gross national 
products of the industrialized countries are about $900 
billion per annum. The annual increase in the gross national 
product is about $36 billion. It is unlikely that the annual 
sums that can be usefully absorbed by the developing 
world, if the latter were to mobilize its own resources to 
the full, would be more than 1 per cent of the gross national 
product of the developed world or 25 per cent of the annual 
increase in their income; in fact it is likely to be consider- 
ably less. But whatever the approximate sum, it is impor- 
tant that public opinion in the aid-giving countries should 
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be able fully to appreciate the sacrifices it is called upon to 
endorse and the concrete achievements for which these 
sacrifices are demanded. 

The basic decision the developed countries must take— 
and it is much too late in the day either for them or for 
the developing countries to camouflage this issue any longer 
—is whether or not they are willing to forego a part of 
the increase in their annual consumption for the sake of 
the developing world. The moral, political, and commer- 
cial reasons that make such a decision desirable are well 
known; but the decision must be taken in principle before 
the techniques for the transference of capital are discussed. 
And without such a decision or commitment about the 
broad order of the effort required, foreign aid programs 
would remain mere residual legatees of public policy—the 
last to be in and the first to be out whenever the budget 
is unbalanced, or the balance of payments is adverse, or 
money and capital markets are tight. If nations are deter- 
mined that the capital must be transferred, then new insti- 
tutions must be created or old institutions so worked as to 
cause this transfer to take place; otherwise the under- 
developed world will remain forever dependent for obtain- 
ing the funds it needs on the accidental conjunction of at 
least two of three factors—a surplus in the balance of 
payments, and a surplus budget or excess liquidity in the 
money market. 

The wealth that is transferred from the rich countries 
to the poor countries can belong either to (1) the investor 
or (2) the taxpayer. It is desirable that the compulsion 
required in the latter category of transfer should be kept 
to the minimum possible. This requires action not only on 
the part of the underdeveloped countries as is generally 
supposed but also by the developed countries; for it is clear 
now beyond any doubt that no matter what the former may 
do, private capital, without public guidance (with the 
unique exception of oil), will flow almost wholly from one 
developed country to another instead of from the developed 
countries to the underdeveloped countries. The reasons for 
this are that the former offer greater safety and security and 
familiarity with conditions than the latter and the profit 
differential (if any) is not high enough to counteract these 
advantages in an age in which venture has disappeared 
from “venture capital” because of the change in the char- 
acter of its ownership. Investment in a skyscraper in New 
York attracts capital from London; investment in a power 
house in Khatmandu would not, though the social need for 
the latter is infinitely greater than for the former. 

In order to reduce the disadvantages which the under- 
developed world has by its nature in the attraction of direct 
foreign investments, the developed world can do three 
things. It can: 


@ Guarantee compensation in the event of expropria- 
tion. 


@ Guarantee convertibility of profits, dividends, and 
capital if capital has to be repatriated. 


@ Enter into double-taxation agreements that will en- 
sure that any tax incentives given by the receiving coun- 
tries will not be frustrated by action on the part of the tax 
authorities of the country of origin of the investor. 

The model for action on the first two is that adopted by 
the United States in its ICA programs. (The original model 
of requiring recipient countries to enter into elaborate 
treaty arrangements binding themselves to be of good 
behavior is not likely to work.) These ensure to the inves- 
tor that in the event of expropriation or lack of converti- 
bility, he will get his money from a U.S. Government 


agency, with the U.S. Government left to press its claim 
with the government of the country concerned. The model 
for the third is the Double Taxation Treaty between the 
USA and India (now before the Senate of the United 
States for ratification). 

Even if all this is done, the fact remains that not more 
than a very small proportion of the funds available for 
private investment abroad will ever go to the developing 
countries, and the total amounts will be much smaller than 
the minimum required for the purpose. It is only after a 
country has reached the point of takeoff, and as a con- 
sequence of the resultant stability and confidence in its 
competence, that these funds will begin to flow in any 
appreciable measure. 

The second source of investors’ money is the capital 
market. No underdeveloped country can at present float 
a public issue, basically because of the lack of confidence 
of prospective investors in its ability to fulfill its obliga- 
tions, owing partly to lack of knowledge of its conditions 
but mainly to the poverty of the countries seeking to take 
on these obligations. No developing country can hope to 
use this source of funds (which throws no burden on the 
taxpayer) unless the country in which the borrowing takes 
place assumes the risk of the borrowing country’s default- 
ing on its obligations as a result of lack of foreign exchange. 
In other words, to make use of this source of finance it 
will be necessary for the government of the lending country 
to guarantee the convertibility of the repayment. This means 
a contingent liability on the taxpayer, which, however, is 
better from the point of view of the governments than 
having to raise taxes immediately. A program of this kind 
if used with care can result in large transfers of capital 
without burden on the taxpayer. 

The bulk of the resources needed, however, will have to 
be transferred by way of public assistance, which can take 
the following three forms: 


@ Direct loans by one government to another. 


@ Loans from Central Banks in developed countries 
to governments or Central Banks in the underdeveloped 
countries. 


@ Loans through international institutions. 

From the point of view of the underdeveloped countries 
it does not make much difference which of these three 
techniques is adopted. The first and third have been adopted 
with varying measures of success, but the second is avail- 
able for those governments that plead poverty while the 
Central Bank has vast accumulations of gold and foreign 
securities. The finance provided by the underdeveloped 
world of the British Empire to the United Kingdom during 
World War II was wholly on this basis. 


Terms and Conditions of External Assistance 


WHAT IS MORE IMPORTANT from the point of view of the 
underdeveloped world are the terms and conditions on 
which the money is made available to them; and here a 
great deal of confusion has been caused by applying the 
criteria suitable for internal financing to international 
lending. Loans from a lending institution to a producing 
concern are usually linked to the period of amortization of 
the project for which the loan is made. In the case of inter- 
national lending, this criterion has no significance what- 
soever, for the debt has to be paid not from the earnings of 
the project financed but from the earnings of the entire 
economy. To say, therefore, that loans for the purchase of 
trucks should be repaid in three years and for the purchase 
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of a powerhouse in fifteen years, though wholly meaningful 
in terms of intra-national lending, becomes completely 
meaningless in terms of international lending. Neither the 
truck debt nor the powerhouse debt will be paid from the 
earnings of the trucks or the powerhouse; both will be paid 
from the exports of the economy, which bear only an 
indirect relation to the transport of goods or the generation 
of power. In this context, the rules of the Berne Union 
and the efforts of national export promotion organizations 
that tempt foreign purchasers with the use of the word 
“credit” are not only meaningless but positively harmful 
because insofar as foreign countries fall prey to the tempta- 
tion, they eat into their credit-worthiness at a very rapid 
rate. 

The proper way to approach this problem is to regard 
each individual country as a PROJECT of which individual 
projects—powerhouses, trucks, and the rest—are merely 
component parts. What has to be assessed is, therefore, at 
what point of time the PRoJECT—that is, the country—will 
break even and at what rate thereafter it will make a 
profit. Till the break-even point is reached, there can be 
no net repayment of debt. This does not mean that there 
should be no repayment of debt prior to the break-even 
point; but this can happen only if other loans are in the 
meantime forthcoming in a manner that enables them to 
be utilized for the repayment of existing obligations—that 
is, if they are made available in the form of freely utilizable 
money. 

The most important point in regard to financing under- 
developed countries is, therefore, the period for which 
money is lent to them. Those countries that are nearer the 
take-off point should be able to begin to repay earlier than 
those that are much farther removed from this point. But 
while those in the latter category do not require large sums 
of money, those in the former do; and if all the money 
necessary to help these countries to achieve the point of 
take-off is made available to them, the indebtedness will 
be so great that a very long period of time will be required 
to discharge it. There are three possible methods of han- 
dling this situation. One is to make loans repayable in 
foreign currency over a period of forty to fifty years. 
Another is to make them repayable in local currency, the 
conversion, if any, being subject to negotiation at such 
time as the country concerned begins to throw up a surplus 
in the balance of payments after making provision for the 
maintenance of the economy and its development at a satis- 
factory rate. The third is to make grants instead of loans; 
and this, if the parliaments of both the developed and the 
underdeveloped countries are sophisticated enough to take 
it, is probably the best approach. Genuine long-term loans 
as defined here or loans repayable in local currency come 
very near grants; but till such time as the concept of large- 
scale grants becomes generally acceptable, these devices. 
can be used with advantage. 

If the device of loans repayable in local currency is used, 
it must be clearly understood that the only sensible use to 
which counterpart funds can be put within the country in 
which they are held is for the funds to be made to vanish 
through some respectable process. The grievous error that 
counterpart funds represent real resources capable of use 
for economic development is unfortunately so widely held 
in political as well as administrative circles that it creates 
a constant source of friction and irritation capable of 
breeding major political misunderstanding. Education on 
the true nature of counterpart funds is therefore highly 
necessary. (For an excellent discussion of this problem, 


see E. Mason, “Foreign Money We Can’t Spend,” Atlantic 
Monthly, May 1960.) 


Project Approach versus Program Approach 


THE FASHION SET BY THE INTERNATIONAL BANK, that it 
would lend money only for identifiable, isolatable projects 
that normally themselves give an economic return, has been 
followed by the USSR and then by the U.S. Government 
and threatens to become the fashion among other lending 
countries as a result of the high prestige in which the Inter- 
national Bank is held. As long as there was no clear philos- 
ophy of the objectives of foreign aid and when countries 
did not have well worked out programs of economic devel- 
opment, the test the International Bank applied, which was 
designed basically to ensure that the money made avail- 
able was in fact spent for economic development, was as 
good a test as could have been devised. But if it is agreed 
that the PROJECT is the country and the country has a 
regular developmental program accepted by the lending 
countries as generally satisfactory, the project approach 
becomes a limiting factor in the use of funds and does not 
ensure that they are used to the best advantage. When 
the project approach is coupled with financing tied to 
purchases in particular countries, the use of resources 
becomes demonstrably uneconomic because, even in mar- 
kets otherwise competitive, higher prices have sometimes 
to be paid for parts of equipment that can be more cheaply 
bought elsewhere. When the lending country is a high-cost 
country, the effect is to divert funds meant for foreign 
economic development to a subsidy for native industry. 
Moreover, the project approach has the effect of stifling the 
small private entrepreneur who is attempting to expand his 
business; for his schemes, which consist of the addition of 
bits and pieces of machinery to his existing equipment, 
never reach the dignity of a project. In the underdeveloped 
world “projects” are usually the monopoly of governments 
or of big business. 

Another and additional hindrance to the effective use | 
of funds is the ideological conditions that are sometimes 
attached to a project loan, namely, that if it is for industrial 
activity, that activity must be in the private sector. There — 
is no economic justification for this at all. In most under- 
developed countries, where the alternative is not between 
the private and public sectors but between the state creating 
an industry and the industry not being created at all, the 
effect of such limitation is to deny economic development. 
If the objective is to bring pressure on underdeveloped 
countries to change the pattern of their thought, that objec- 
tive is hardly likely to be achieved, particularly in demo- | 
cratic countries, because of the natural resentment against ( 
the adoption of policies under pressure from outside au- 
thorities. Refusal to finance a project because it may be 
inefficiently managed or uneconomic is understandable; 
refusal to finance it because of ideological objections to 
certain kinds of ownership is neither economically jus- 
tifiable nor politically wise. 

The correct approach, at least for countries that have a 
well-worked-out program for economic development—and , 
it has been argued that unless there is such a program major [ 
capital aid can hardly be required—is that of financing the : 
requirements of the program in such a manner that enough — 
flexibility is left to the country being aided to make it 
possible for it to squeeze the maximum economic benefit © 
from the funds made available to it. This requires first the — 
commitment of funds over a long period of time, or at least 
the assurance to the country concerned that the funds _ 


i 


needed for the fulfillment of the agreed program will be 
made available as and when required up to the amounts 
agreed. Secondly, while the project approach need not 
be ruled out provided that global purchases are permitted, 
a substantial sum of money must be made available for 
purchases of developmental goods (which may sometimes 
not conform to the usual definition of capital goods)—in 
such a way that the borrowing country may use the money 
so provided with full flexibility, it being understood, of 
course, that it will be used for purposes within the program. 
The need for “flexibility” in utilization of aid has been 
recognized by the International Bank in what have come 
to be known as “impact” loans—that is, loans in foreign 
exchange to cover not only the direct foreign-exchange 
cost of the projects or programs financed but likewise the 
indirect foreign-exchange requirements arising from the 
effectuation of the programs. What is required is a more 
general and explicit recognition of the sound principles 
underlying this kind of lending. 


The Mechanism of Control 

END-USE SUPERVISION OF A PROJECT ensures that the money 
has been spent for the purpose for which it has been bor- 
rowed. If the approach is changed to the financing of a 
program for economic development, what mechanism can 
be devised to ensure that the money has actually been 
used for the purpose of the program? As the country con- 
cerned will have much greater flexibility in the use of its 
resources, it will at the same time be able, if it so minded 
or if its administration is inefficient, to waste it. 

The answer to this lies in an annual review of perform- 
ance of the country concerned. This is a much more delicate 
and difficult task than end-use supervision of a project. It 
is delicate because sovereign nations do not like to have 
their accounts examined by outsiders; it is difficult because 
if programs are sensibly administered they must undergo 
much greater changes than projects do even during the 
course of twelve months. It follows that the agency for 
satisfying the outside world that the money being lent is 
used for the purposes for which it was represented that 
it was wanted, must be an international agency; it follows 
also that the individuals assigned to the task must be of 
great understanding and tact. That this can be done without 
creating too much friction has been shown by the annual 
missions of the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank. This procedure would become even 
more acceptable to the underdeveloped countries if the 
policy decisions of these institutions could be demonstrated 
to be truly international in the sense of being influenced 
equally by the thinking of the underdeveloped and the 
developed parts of the world. 


The Obligations of the Borrowing Countries 


IN THE ULTIMATE ANALYSIS, the achievement of self-sustain- 
ing growth must turn largely on the efforts and sacrifices 
of the developing countries themselves. The availability 
of foreign assistance should not in any way impair the de- 
termination of the aid-receiving countries to put forth all 
the effort they can reasonably be called upon to make. For 
this purpose, the borrowing country must demonstrate to 
the outside world before it can legitimately ask for external 
assistance: 

@ That it has made every effort to raise all the resources 
it possibly can from within the country; for example, that 


its taxes are as high as the country will stand and its internal 
borrowing programs are as resourceful as possible. 


@ That it has taken steps to ensure that as much as 


possible of the foreign finance it needs comes from the 
private investor. 

@ That its own capital is not permitted to escape abroad. 

@ Above all, that its investment program is based on 
economic priorities and not on prestige and other non- 
economic criteria. 

Every dollar that an underdeveloped country raises from 
its Own resources represents a sacrifice in human terms 
infinitely greater than the dollar made available to it by 
the developed world. If an equality of sacrifice were to be 
aimed at, practically the entire burden of developing that 
part of the world that is not yet developed would be thrown 
on the richer countries. There is, however, no question of 
an equality of sacrifice both because such a concept is 
impracticable and even more importantly because it would 
destroy the greatest asset required for economic or any 
other development, namely, self-confidence and self-respect. 
Furthermore, too much money being as evil as too little, 
it is desirable that the underdeveloped countries should 
attain their economic independence through a measure of 
sacrifice that should of course fall short of the point of a 
collapse of the social system. If economic independence is 
attained at this cost, it will, like political independence, have 
a much greater chance of being cherished and preserved 
than otherwise. 

It is impossible to say in quantitative terms what frac- 
tion of the cost of any developmental program should be 
borne by the country concerned. This will naturally de- 
pend on a variety of factors, of which the most important 
will be the per capita income, the lower the income the 
less necessarily being the burden the country can bear. 
Generally speaking, however, countries with similar per 
capita incomes should be expected to bear similar propor- 
tions of their developmental costs. 


The Argument in Brief 


TO SUMMARIZE, the theory and practice of economic aid 
that might with advantage be developed by the world is 
somewhat as follows: 

Each underdeveloped country should be looked upon as 
a PROJECT. 

The objective for each should be to bring it to the point 
at which its further economic development can take place 
from its own resources. 

A “PROJECT” report should be prepared for each coun- 
try—either by the country alone or with the aid of an 
international agency; the results will vary and will indicate 
varying requirements of technical and capital assistance for 
varying periods of time. 

The developed countries must decide as a matter of 
principle to lay aside a certain percentage, say 1 per cent, 
of their national income (as a basic rate), for the benefit 
of the underdeveloped countries; that is, they must ensure 
that capital flows out at this rate to the underdeveloped 
world whether through private or governmental channels. 

There should be variations from the basic rate of 1 per 
cent in either direction based on variations in the per capita 
income of the developed countries. 

The capital may flow through bilateral agreements, 
through international agencies, and through direct foreign 
investment and capital markets. 

This outflow of capital must be sharply distinguished 
from activities of export promotion and surplus disposal, 
which should be excluded from computation of the 1 per 
cent. Private investment, whether direct or through the 
capital markets, should not, however, be so excluded be- 
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cause though it results in a return to the lending country 
which might sometimes be substantial, it does, when it flows 
out, reduce the rate of growth of consumption within the 
capital exporting country. 

The program of aid for underdeveloped countries should 
be on a continuing basis without regard to the vicissitudes 
of budgets or balance of payments or capital markets. 

The aid should be made available on the basis of either 
(1) grants, (2) loans for 50 years at a noncommercial rate 
of interest, or (3) loans repayable in local currency. In the 
case of the last, it should be ensured that counterpart funds 
are sterilized. 

The borrowing country must ensure (1) that it is raising 
as much of the resources required as it possibly can, (2) 
that its program of economic development makes sense to 
the lending countries, whose agent for this purpose must 
be an international organization, and (3) that it is taking 
all possible measures to attract private investment. 


The aid made available should be on an untied basis; 
foreign aid should not be made an instrument for the 
subsidization of high-cost home industry. 

While some aid may be on a project basis, a substantial 
part of it should be on the basis of programs and should 
include assistance in the nature of “impact” loans so as to 
permit of its most economic use. Where aid is on a project 
basis, there should be no ideological discrimination between 
the public and private sectors. 

The borrowing countries must assure the lending coun- 
tries that the aid being given is used for the purpose for 
which it was meant and that the other conditions of the 
program—for example, the raising of local resources—are 
being fully met. 

This assurance can be given through reviews by the 
International Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 

Action is urgent and should not be held up till a world- 
wide survey of all the countries of the world has been made. 


NEW SKILLS 
FOR NEW SOCIETIES 


HOW TRAIN TODAY'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
WHO WILL BE WORKING IN THE YEAR 2000? 


PAUL BERNICK 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION is one of the oldest kinds of edu- 
cation. The Eskimo who takes his son out in a kayak to 
hunt for walrus is engaging in vocational education. So 
was the American Indian teaching his son to ride a horse. 
The common features of this type of transmittal of voca- 
tional knowledge are immediate apprehension, learning 
through direct performance of the act, and perfection 
through frequent repetition. 

A second type of vocational education is apprenticeship. 
Generally, this occurs in handicraft societies. The appren- 
tice lives and works in the same place with his master. He. 
learns simultaneously not only his craft but also its com- 
mercial aspect, its social meaning, and all the set attitudes 
that go with it. 

These two methods have their obvious advantages. The 
trouble with them is that they are obsolete. They are no 
longer applicable where modern industry intrudes. 

The trade school is the distinctive product of an indus- 
trialized and mechanized economy. It reflects a change 
from handicrafts to mechanized manufacture, from hand 
and animal power to electrical power, and from the use 
of hand tools to a totally new set of work skills. In short, 
the whole content of labor and the work process have been 
altered. While skill in general has become less important 


in the modern factory, specialization has become more 
important. Much of vocational education concerns itself 
with this rather limited area of modern industrial life— 
specialization. 

The trade school is, therefore, of fairly recent vintage 
as schools go. Probably the earliest of the modern trade 
schools goes back no farther than the middle of the 18th 
century, to Germany and France. In reality, the trade 
school as we know it today is a product of the last 50 to 
75 years. 

In the United States vocational education often has a 


derogatory connotation. It is hardly a secret that the New | 


York trade schools, for instance, are regarded as the dump- 
ing ground of the educational system. While the term 
“trade school” describes an institution which may be 
physically similar in New York and in Casablanca, it bears 
no resemblance to the status implied in the two localities. 

In Morocco or Iran, a boy attending a vocational high 
school is training to become part of a new elite, with 
specialized skills that assure him of a secure future. Far 
from being reduced or stratified to a low level in society, 
he is mounting an escalator that is elevating him to a 
totally new status. This relates equally to Burma, India, 
and other countries entering the stage of industrialization. 


The Time Difference 


EVEN THIS MEAGER REVIEW helps to make clear the differ- 
ence between the role of vocational education in our 
Western society and in underdeveloped countries. Just as 
the industrial revolution proceeded by stages over a period 
of 150 years, trade schools had a parallel evolutionary 
development. For most of recent economic history, acqui- 
sition of skills has taken place on the job, within the factory. 

But the whole problem of economic development in 
Asia and Africa is a matter of time. These are nations in 
a hurry. They make their economic plans by three or five 
or seven year intervals, not by the century. They can’t 
wait, for example, for a labor force to emerge gradually 
in the wake of industry. They have an immediate problem 
of shortage of skills. Even before they have industry in a 
large-scale factory sense, whole segments of the traditional 
economy have been dismantled by the impact of imported 
goods. Whole new mechanisms of a modern state have 


been installed in transport, communication, and govern- | 


ment. In the former handicraft sectors, the same operation 
has often been converted to machine work. 
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Morocco and Tunisia have achieved political independ- 
ence only in the last three years. Of course, these countries 
do not thereby revert to where they were before the coming 
of the French. A considerable modern physical structure 
has been introduced. To realize this one has only to land 
at an airport or walk through the completely “European” 
avenues of Casablanca, with its tall, ultramodern hotels 
and commercial buildings. Since independence, tens of 
thousands of French have left. Many of them were in 
the telegraph and postal system; others were in the railroad 
repair yards; some were plumbers, electricians, welders, 
aircraft engine mechanics. They were employed in main- 
taining aspects of modern technology that are outside the 
realm of industry as such. They belong to what the econ- 
omists call the “infrastructure,” the foundation elements 
that must be in place before considerable industrialization 
can occur. Graduates of ORT schools in these countries 
have taken the place of some of the French who left. 


ORT HAS BEEN ACCUMULATING experience in vocational 
education for the past 80 years. This article—derived 
from material originally presented at The New School 
for Social Research in New York in May 1960—explores 
the applicability of that experience to the problems of 
manpower training in underdeveloped countries. 

The work in ORT is vocational training in its broadest 
sense—not only trade schools but a great variety of 
training activities that suit the particular problems of 
Jews in different parts of the world. The initials ORT 
are derived from the original Russian words, Obshestvo 
Remeslenovo i Zemedelcheskovo Trouda, which meant 
“society for the propagation of skills and handicrafts 
and agriculture,” translated in English as Organization 
for Rehabilitation through Training. ORT is not sec- 
tarian, in the sense that it has no religious standards of 
admission, but it is denominational in the sense that it 
exists primarily to serve Jews and that its funds are 
derived primarily from Jewish sources. 

In several ways the experience of ORT is exceptional 
and not automatically translatable to other situations. 
For example, everywhere but in Israel its concern is 
with one segment of a people; a minority group. Only 
in Israel is the experience somewhat comparable to the 
kind of general national problem that would be encoun- 
tered in establishing a vocational program for an under- 
developed country. 

Secondly, ORT is a voluntary agency working in a 
field that is customarily a function of government. 

Then, too, ORT is an international organization. It 
works in 19 countries. This brings into play a whole 
series of special problems. There is, for example, the 
problem of teacher recruitment. The teacher shortage 
is an almost universal problem. That is particularly the 
case with instructors in vocational subjects, who if they 
are competent can almost always earn more in industry 
than in the school. The situation is further complicated 
in that so much ORT activity during the past decade 
has been in Israel, North Africa, and Iran, areas notably 


In other words, even before industrialization per se, the 
underdeveloped country is in need of technical skills; and 
usually not the kind of semi-production or production 
skills of a relatively low order that will be necessary later, 
but precisely the more advanced, basic skills. That is where 
the trade school occupies a strategic place, because it makes 
possible a concentrated effort for creating this basic elite 
or skilled cadre around which other work elements can 
form with time and development. 


Disruption of Traditional Society 


WE IN ORT have been working in Morocco, Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Iran for about a dozen years. These are all 
predominantly what we designate as underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Long stagnant, traditional societies, still based on 
handicraft production, retain their hold in these areas. But 
they are societies in transition, moving away from their 
traditional elements, shaken up by the intrusion of money 
economy, factory-made goods, and all the other disturbing 
forces that a modern economy sets in motion when it 
intrudes on an economy free of the industrial way of life. 

Jews there have probably been more seriously affected 
by modern trends than their Moslem compatriots. The 
movement toward urbanization has affected the Jew more 
radically. Furthermore, the high degree of Jewish concen- 
tration in a few cities exposes him more readily to modern 
influences. Educational facilities on a considerable scale 
have been available to Jews for a long time, so that the 
mental soil has been made more receptive to change. For 
many Jewish youth, the traditional path has been fore- 
closed by the fact that they know something of the modern 
world. Large numbers of Jews in these areas have been 
beggars, itinerant peddlers, shoemakers, and tinkers. But 
for youth even with a modicum of modern schooling, this 
becomes untenable. 

It is in just this kind of fluid and ambivalent situation, 
somewhere between the old and the new, that the trade 
school can be a revolutionizing catalyst, helping a genera- 
tion of young people to break out of the traditional mold. 


Resistance to Trade Schools 
ON THE OTHER HAND, we met with considerable resistance 
when our schools were first opened. It was difficult to get 
students. It was not customary, for example, for fourteen- 
year-olds still to be going to school. Children became 
breadwinners at the age of ten or twelve. Families are 
large and the income of the children is essential to making 
ends meet. There was, therefore, substantial reality in the 
resistance of the parents to releasing their children from 
earning over a period of several years. 

This resistance was overcome by stages. The first stage 
was to offer substitutes for what the children would have 


eRe deficient in precisely this t of qualified personnel. a . 

ORT has established an teachers? earned—financial doles as inducements. At a later stage, 
ory. training institute in Switzerland, which over the years the success of the earlier graduates has served as example. 
t in has served to provide a substantial portion of the teach- We found particularly effective the training of teachers 
1S in { ing staff of ORT trade schools in the economically selected from among indigenous youth. 


five | underdeveloped areas. 


Finally, ORT is a vocational training program with One of the problems in underdeveloped countries is 


can’t social welfare aspects. In-school feeding, distribution of where to find the teachers for the new schools. They cannot 
ually clothing, payment of “bourses” are integral to training be taken out of industry because industry doesn’t exist. 
lem | among the particular people in whom it is interested. What we did was to bring the best of our graduates to the 
in a These services are essential prerequisites to enable many teacher training college we established in Switzerland. We 
onal to attend, such is the poverty of many students. The h Pyteiees ducati Staal tro 
range of concern is not limited to youth but also applies gave them two years of teacher education, followed by 
wrted to their parents and their communities. ORT is also year of work in Swiss factories and practice teaching in 
have concerned with refugees, displaced persons, and other Swiss schools. These young men, upon their return to Iran 
ferme | people in need—people who do not normally come or Morocco or Tunisia, made a powerful impression on 
tion within the purview of vocational education. 
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Transformation of Attitudes 


THESE ARE SOME OF THE MORE GENERAL social attitudes 
that affect the attraction of students to the schools. More 
complex is the character of the educative process as such. 
The locus of the trade school lies at the center of a triangle 
of pressures—midway between the emergence of a new 
educational system, the beginnings of an industrial econ- 
omy, and the transformation of traditional society. These 
three constitute a triangle of forces that shape vocational 
education. 

The new element that vocational schools signify is the 
linking of work with thought, and thought with the con- 
sistent propagation of new personal and social attitudes. 
A great deal of generalized knowledge based on mathe- 
matics and science is essential to modern occupations. 
This implies good working literacy and general acceptance 
of an underlying premise of the material world that is 
different from what exists in most traditional societies. 

Most important is the regrooving of mental and emo- 
tional processes. The traditional society is highly stratified. 
Status tends to be fixed by origin. Social mobility is slight. 
This tends to dampen energies, repress ambition, and con- 
tribute to the slow pace of life. We have found this in 
our own ORT experience in North Africa and Iran. It is 
true of India today, and it was true of our own Western 
culture all through the Middle Ages. 

The “laziness” we find in underdeveloped countries is 
often an expression of this heavy weight of the past. The 
rhythm of life tends to be repetitive and changeless, akin 
to the cycle of nature. Undernourishment, malnourishment, 
and disease further erode the output of physical energy. 
We have found in our trade schools in Casablanca or Tunis 
or Marakeech or Tehran or Shiraz, that proper feeding 
and medical care are not simply desirable; they are indis- 
pensable to awakening the body and mind to a sufficiently 
active level of functioning so that the youth can absorb. 


The Scale of Values 


IN SUCH TRADITION-BOUND SOCIETIES, manual work is far 
down the scale of values. The values exemplified by the 
upper classes are not associated with energetic activism, 
but rather with leisure, luxury, idleness. Improvement of 
one’s station in life is measured by the decrease in the 
amount of work performed. 

Going to school, getting an education, is regarded as an 
opportunity to advance out of the lower classes whose 
misfortune it is to labor physically. Certainly no one goes 
to school to learn to work. The trade school is an alien 
concept that cuts across the natural grain. Much more than 
its academic counterpart, the vocational training center is 
a rupture with the past, a revolution in accepted aspira- 
tion. For implicit in the acceptance of manual work as a 
positive value is a whole syndrome of new attitudes. 

Time, for example, has a different connotation in our 
society than in previous ones. Time as a measure of work 
and as a discipline is a distinctly modern concept. The 
youth learning to operate a machine must acquire a differ- 
ent body rhythm than what he is accustomed to. He must 
learn to coordinate with the external stimulus of the motor 
rather than the internal biological stimulus to which he is 
accustomed. 

He must accept alienation—that is, he must learn to 
work not according to his natural instincts or senses but 
according to a blueprint prepared by someone else. 

He has to acquire a totally new appreciation of preci- 
sion. Metal machining, for example, is customarily per- 


formed to a tolerance of one one-thousandth and some- 
times one ten-thousandth of an inch. These are not 
uncommon precision standards. They are generally ex. 
pected of a student in a machine shop course. But they 
demand a sense of spatial and arithmetic refinement that 
are new to a boy in an underdeveloped country. 

He must acquire habits of personal hygiene and work 
cleanliness. Some of these are related to simple job safety, 

The heart of the process of vocational education in our 
ORT schools in North Africa and Iran is the inner trans- 
formation of the student. The problem is compounded by 
environmental handicaps of poverty, large families, miser- 
ably overcrowded homes, lack of water and light, chronic 
diseases, and all the other deleterious features of such a 
society. Yet it is done. We find that after the first year 
the youngster makes enormous strides very quickly. 

This is one of the most hopeful portents. It has great 
implications for the tempo of change that is possible in 
underdeveloped societies. It is impossible to assess the 
price paid for this in terms of psychological and emotional 
dislocations and in family conflict. But to go through one 
of the big air bases south of Casablanca and see our grad- ! 
uates, who are simultaneously graduates from our course | 
in aviation mechanics and from the ghetto, climbing over 
the engines of jet planes, is to see in a flash the infinite 
adaptability of the human being. The fact is that the hold 
of the old society has been loosened. All the pull of ambi- 
tion is toward the new. This sets up powerful drives which 
enable the youngster to overcome quite speedily the drag 
of his past heritage. 


First Steps 


IN SOME RESPECTS, vocational education starts as a clean 
slate on which anything can be written. The problem is 
what to teach and for how long and who shall be trained. 
How do you decide what trades to put into a curriculum 
where the lead does not come from society? In this respect, 
our experience in Israel is relevant. 

In the Mandatory period, the dominant Jewish concern 
was with pioneering in agriculture. During the first decade 
of statehood, the priority of farming was reinforced by 
the need quickly to settle large numbers of immigrants i 
and to produce the food with which to feed them. The 
ideal situation would have been to make an industrial 
survey to ascertain manpower requirements. But there was 
little or no industry, and thus no mirror to reflect the need. 

It became the function of the trade schools to anticipate 
what would be needed in the future, to create the labor 
force that could work in the industries that would sub- 
sequently come into being. In turn, the emergence of these 
skills became one of the conditions that made possible the 
establishment of industry. 

The whole picture was complicated by the influx of one 
million immigrants, which tripled the population. Few of 
the newcomers brought any skills with them. But all sorts 
of curious situations developed. For example, Israel ac- | 
quired a large number of doctors. But there were very few 
laboratory technicians. The result is that Israel today has 
more doctors per capita than any country in the world, but 
too few technicians who can make a blood or urine analysis. 
We therefore established an institute for the training of 
laboratory assistants. 

There is a general guide, however. Experience indicates. 
that certain skills are basic to modern technology. Among — 
these are, for example, welding, motor mechanics, auto-f 
mobile mechanics, electrical installation and repair, the 
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various metal and machine trades. The common denomina- 
tor of all these is that they apply to a cross-section of 
industries rather than to any single one. They therefore 
become the basic vocational content of the trade school. 


Different Skill Levels 


STILL, THIS DOES NOT TELL US ANYTHING about the level 
of skill. For example, motor mechanics in any under- 
developed country, as we found in Israel, is a completely 
different trade than in the USA. In the latter it is usually 
enough to know how to fill the tank with gas, put oil in 
the engine, and replace prepackaged parts units. In Israel, 
it is something quite different. For while the country de- 
pends very heavily on motorized transport and equipment 
of all sorts, it imports most of its motors. Spare parts are 
rare. The youngster has to be taught to salvage parts that 
go bad or to manufacture a substitute part as needed. This 
implies a different, higher degree of skill than is needed 
in the American economy. 

It is apparent that the onset of industrialization does 
not automatically bring with it all the apparatus of a mod- 
ern economy. In fact, there is always lopsidedness and im- 
balance, which the nature of the training provided must 
take into account. Yet, despite these imbalances, the emerg- 
ing economy does not recapitulate all the stages of the in- 
dustrial revolution up to automation. On the contrary, it 
would be impossible for a new machine factory in Ghana to 
acquire a 70- or 80-year-old lathe. It has to start off with 
an up-to-date, high-powered, high-precision machine. That 
is the only kind available. In other words, these countries 
leap immediately into the most up-to-date stage in many 
fields. 

We have found this to be the rule in Israel’s economic 
development. We have therefore had to tailor our curricu- 
lum according to advanced processes. Thus, developments 
in Europe and North America have resulted in the emer- 
gence of a new kind of worker who is generally designated 
as “technician.” He is somewhere between the engineer and 
the skilled man. Now, we have found a great demand for 
technicians in Israel. We are beginning to find a similar 
demand in Morocco. In other words, the necessity for post- 
secondary vocational education follows swiftly on the heels 
of the trade high schools. 


Danger of a Single-Level Approach 


THE TECHNICIANS’ INSTITUTES exemplify one of the dilem- 
mas of vocational education, as we conduct it in ORT, that 
would probably be faced in an underdeveloped country. 
Once reluctance to attend the trade school is overcome, 
there is a flood of applicants. At our school in Tel Aviv we 
have just completed registration for next fall’s first year 
classes. There were roughly five times as many applicants 
as places available. The inevitable tendency is to raise 
admission standards and to select only the best pupils. This 
reacts on the teachers and on the schools and results in 
general upgrading, which is very satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. The other side of the coin is that lack of adequate 
facilities, which forces up standards, turns into an elim- 
ination procedure what should work to bring the maxi- 
mum number of qualifying youth within the scope of this 
type of education. For a welfare agency such as ours, this 
is a heartbreaking problem. Yet it arises naturally. It is a 
product of success, of having good schools, of making a 
real impression on the community, and of improved stand- 
ards all around. ; 

But what about those others, the less well educated and 


otherwise less endowed? In short, precisely those who are 
in greatest need of vocational training, since they must 
depend on manual work for a livelihood. The fact is that 
mechanization reduces the amount and the degree of skill 
for most workers and at the same time creates a need for 
specialists. Yet large numbers have to be brought within 
the scope of industrial work. The technician and the 
specialist is part of the new industrial elite. He is at the 
heart of economic progress insofar as it depends on avail- 
able personnel. What about the larger number who cannot 
possibly make this grade? 

The result is a constant search for alternative educa- 
tional forms to overcome this dilemma by setting up a 
kind of multi-track, multi-level approach. For example, a 
few years ago we introduced what is called the “Sandwich 
Pian” in Israel. It was borrowed from European experience. 
Two groups were enrolled simultaneously. One group was 
sent off to a factory for three months. The other went to 
the school. At the end of three months, they changed 
places. We have developed a modern type of apprentice- 
ship program. Last year we introduced in Tel Aviv some- 
thing called “guided apprenticeship,” a one-year, intensive 
course preparatory to work on the job. These approaches 
are tentative, experimental. The search goes on. 


The Academic Content 


ONE OF THE OTHER RESULTS of being able to raise the 
standards of the vocational school is the tendency to in- 
crease the length of the course along with the upgrading in 
the status of the school. The two-year school becomes a 
three-year school, the three-year school becomes a four- 
year school, the four-year school becomes a five-year school. 

The increase in educational longevity serves to further 
exclude students from impoverished backgrounds. Further- 
more, the tendency is to equate the quality of the school 
with its academic level. Thus, the stretchout in the school- 
ing period tends to be filled with a rising proportion of 
academic and general subjects. Parents and students de- 
mand that the school provide them with the status of an 
academic diploma and not only with a vocational diploma. 

Probably since the first trade school was established there 
has been a large difference of opinion as to the relative 
weight that ought to be assigned in the curriculum to 
academic and to vocational subjects. It is one of those ques- 
tions that has no right or wrong. It depends on a whole 
set of variables, at least some of which are entirely subjec- 
tive. 

The problem is that the fourteen-to-eighteen-year-old is 
not only in training to be a worker but is being educated for 
life. The ideal would be to integrate the two aspects. But 
integration is one of those overworked words that has 
happy connotations while no one knows exactly what it 
means. Perhaps it is not the curriculum that needs to be 
integrated but the student. That is, if his education can be 
a continuum instead of a series of unrelated compartments, 
if work and life and leisure and reading and culture and 
civic responsibilities can be part of each other, then each 
will reenforce the others. This is not only a social ideal, 
it can work. 

In a number of our schools, especially in North Africa, 
a spirit of adventure pervades the atmosphere, and the boys 
and girls and their teachers sometimes seem to have a 
sense of personal and collective mission. This should be a 
general possibility in underdeveloped countries. At least 
this approach has a place in the kind of trade school that 
has meaning in such new societies. In most of these coun- 
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tries, nationalism is a powerful generative force that can 
infuse a constructive elan within an educational context. 

This brings me to my last point. The boy of fourteen 
who enrolls in a trade school today will still be working in 
the year 2000. What can the school do to prepare him for 
this? 

Obviously, the world, his world, will be far different 
then. Of course this is a problem in the USA and every- 
where. But it is particularly acute in Morocco, in Israel, 
in India—countries where the environment does not ade- 
quately firm up, by a daily immersion in technology, that 
which is acquired in the vocational school. One method 
proposed is periodic retraining. But this is obviously not 
satisfactory. 


The only answer seems to lie—and this is likewise an 
unsatisfactory and at best partial solution—in the level of 
general education. For it is general education and general 
knowledge of science, of mathematics, and of technological 
processes that introduces the element of adaptability. The 
literacy and culture of a society is a basic determinant of 
how vocational education will be used and adapted to 
changing conditions. Vocational education is not, therefore, 
a device that can carry the whole burden of occupational 
transformation, isolated from other social factors. But it 
is a real lever with which to raise the level of economic 
activity of people in transitional societies. It can go far to 
produce the basic technical staff at the skilled worker and 
technician level on which economic progress can proceed, 


TRANSPLANTING 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
TECHNIQUES 


LESSONS FROM INDONESIAN EXPERIENCE 
HENRY C. BUSH 


WHILE PROFESSORS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS continue 
to teach the “trinity” of international politics, international 
organization, and international law, practitioners of and 
recruiters for foreign policy work find more and more that 
what they need is experts in specific economic and adminis- 
trative techniques. The extent of technical assistance is 
astonishing. For example, some 44,000 people from other 
countries study American methods at any given moment 
in the USA and 33 per cent are from the Far East—more 
than from any other region.’ Some 15,000 U.S. engineers 
and technologists are working abroad at any given mo- 


ment.’ So complex have American efforts become that one - 


section of only one functional division of the U.S. Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration finds it necessary to 
schedule training programs in 17 different subfields of 
public administration alone.’ In most non-communist coun- 
tries of Asia, where once the only foreigners one met were 
ruling colonials and stray missionaries, today ex-county 
assessors advising on tax records, UN experts on water 
systems, Colombo Plan teachers of English, and other such 
interesting specialists are familiar to every student of the 
Asian area who travels extensively in Asian countries. Fur- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Notes corresponding to reference numbers in the 
text will be found at the end of the article. 


ther, the trend is toward increased efforts; Africa is clearly 
the next area of major involvement. 

How effective are we? So far, in the 11 years of major 
US. efforts in technical assistance nothing much has been 
done to evaluate what we do. Administrators and techni- 
cians abroad are caught up in the processing of projects; 
whether they are U.S., UN or other organizations’ special- 
ists in “overseasmanship,” their focus is on their current 
projects and on the process of getting approval and ap- 
propriations for planned projects, not on how well or how 
ill past projects did. Their wisdom includes many—some- 
times conflicting—rules of thumb on how not to make a 
nuisance of yourself abroad. Cultural anthropologists, for 
example, are now found on the staffs of foreign missions 
and in the “orientation” sections of U. S. Departments, 
and they are expert in telling us how not to misbehave 
abroad. The shortcoming is their one-culture-one-vote as- 
sumption. If head-shrinking or a taboo against cutting 
more than one stalk of rice at a time is a la mode, well, 
then, they tell us, that is the norm in those parts and we 
should leave it that way. The difficulty is that “getting 
with” a culture is not going to change it; it is going to 
change the man sent there to change it. They tell us little 
or nothing about how to do what we want to do: bootstrap 
pre-industrial Asia into the mid-20th century. Change, not 
acculturation, is the business we are in. 

Other U.S. advice to the U.S. on how to do it seems to 
run to fits of moral indignation that a man wants some- 
what more money to work in central Kalimantan than in 
San Francisco, that Americans drive cars in lands where 
telephones and taxis are close to non-existent, and that 
Americans after a hot day battling language barriers, in- 
ertia, corruption, beggary, intestinal amoebae, prickly heat, 
and a general absence of trained clerical help, want occa- 
sionally to have a drink with other Americans. None of 
this helps much. The problem remains how to do it. The 
problem is to evaluate what we do in order to identify and 
concentrate our efforts upon effective techniques and aban- 
don useless or nearly useless ones. 

This is a report on the relevance and transferability of 
American systems of public administration to East Asian 
underdeveloped countries, based on experience in Indonesia 
and with Indonesians. It is a report on what transfers, what 
does not transfer, and why. 

The Data 

INDONESIAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS were brought to 
the USA, given concentrated background on U.S. local and 
state governments and administration, given the background 
of this background—that is, the major political, social, and 
economic institutions, taboos, and trends in the USA were 
described in order to put U.S. administrative imperatives 


il 
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and practices in focus—and interviewed informally, re- 
peatedly, and at length to determine their duties at home, 
their professional interests, and their professional needs as 
they conceived them. Then they were “interned” for in- 
tervals varying from 1 to 6 weeks per internship with their 
U.S. counterparts, administrative supervisors in well run 
U.S. local and state governments. After each such intern- 
ship each Indonesian official wrote a report. 

Progress through internship sequences was from small 
and uncomplex administrative systems in small govern- 
mental units to large and complex systems in large units. 
Progress was “backstopped” and evaluated by tutorials and 
informal comparative sessions. On no internship were more 
than three or four Indonesian officials sent at the same time; 
wherever possible—some 85 per cent of the time—they 
were interned in pairs. This was done to prevent the U.S. 
officials from slipping into lectures. Each such program 
continued for about 11 months: about 6 months of core 
university instruction, 442 months of internships, 2 weeks 
of final evaluation. After 22 years of such work—30 
Indonesian officials observed all the way through such pro- 
grams, another 15 observed halfway through; 350 such on- 
the-job learning situations; 330 such reports—the reports 
were evaluated. 


The Indonesian Background 
IT IS NECESSARY TO DESCRIBE Indonesian local government. 

The nation is divided into provinces. Provinces, with 
some exceptions, are divided into residencies. Residencies 
subdivide into regencies, the regencies into districts, dis- 
tricts into subdistricts. Below the subdistrict is the village— 
a communal entity, largely self-subsistent, not unlike the 
Asian village in India, in China prior to 1949, in Korea, 
and in Southeast Asian countries generally. 

Local government through this hierarchy extending from 
the central Ministry of Home Affairs down to the village 
head man (with the exception only of the village head man) 
is not government by the locality as it is known in the USA; 
it is government of the locality by central Ministry-of- 
Home-Affairs-appointed officials. The governor of a prov- 
ince is appointed. The residents, regents, district officers, 
assistant district officers (subdistrict officers), all are cen- 
trally appointed, centrally paid, centrally promoted or de- 
moted, centrally transferrable, centrally controlled. Money, 
the lifeblood of autonomy, is centrally controlled: taxes are 
collected and remitted upstairs to the national government; 
local units’ budgets are submitted upstairs for approval, re- 
duction, or increase; and subsidies are allocated down this 
hierarchy by the national government for operations. Fi- 
nancial inspection is performed by central government offi- 
cials. This pattern of central control is very East Asian. It 
is also very colonial; in fact it is the pattern in Indonesia 
by means of which the Dutch once ruled the land and ef- 
fectively controlled regions and subregions in which no 
Dutch official ever actually resided. 

Services to the localities, compared to the American 
patterns of local government, are remarkably centralized 
in the hands of national ministries. In the USA, police 
work, for example—except for anti-counterfeiting work, 
countering subversion, and other such quantitatively minor 
functions—is everywhere local; in Indonesia it is national, 
performed by what, in all but formal designation, is a min- 
istry of police. To take another example, education in In- 
donesia above the level of elementary school is in the hands 
of the Ministry of Education. It, not local parents, teach- 
ers, and officials, decides and specifies curricula, enrol- 
ments, texts. And this too is typically East Asian. 


Local Officialdom’s Attitudes: The Gentry State 


INDONESIA AS A WHOLE has been moving only recently, 
only slowly, and preponderantly only in the cities from 
typical monsoon-Asia pre-industrial bureaucracy. The ad- 
ministrative or public service needs of localities, until re- 
cently, were regarded as largely static. The local admin- 
istrator’s skills were not specialized, nor was his authority 
specific but general and all-encompassing. He was the 
emanation, so to speak, of the prince of old—speaking and 
acting with implied sacral authority of the regional rajah 
and, during 300 years of Dutch rule ending only 14 years 
ago, of the Dutch throne. He was gentry. He was not a 
public servant doing specific tasks but an all-wise solon. 
He rarely referred to legislation or to administrative rulings 
of boards of appeal and almost never to the public’s needs 
or demands for the sources of his authority to govern; he 
was government. By the power of his example people were 
supposed to see how to behave, and that was enough. He did 
not serve; rather, he taught people their place. In cases of 
disputes not involving demands, needs, or claims against 
government but between claimants each alleging equal tra- 
ditional authority on his side of the dispute, the official re- 
ferred preponderantly to various bodies of fixed custom: 
to adat (the unwritten custom of pre-literate local sub- 
cultures), to ancient Islamic law, to fixed or almost static 
penal codes.‘ 

Before World War II this system worked tolerably well 
because it inhibited social changes and therefore required 
little adaptation by the bureaucracy—that is, little admin- 
istrative change. Administrators did not change often, ei- 
ther. They served long apprenticeships. They almost al- 
ways served most of a lifetime in their native region. They 
rose in rank only after long years of executive experience. 
Many came from families of local government officials 
and indeed had begun to learn their future role even in 
childhood. Students of the Asian area will recognize these 
characteristics as being very Thai, very reminiscent of the 
Indian Civil Service, and very like the officialdom of old 
Mandarin China. 

This iron rod of hierarchic control from the top was 
of course weakened by the Japanese invasion during World 
War II, the struggle for independence against the Dutch 
after World War II, the “second rising” of the Dutch, the 
communist-led insurrection of 1948, Moslem dissident 
groups in some provinces, and, in 1957-59, small-scale re- 
bellion in parts of Sumatra and Sulawesi. (Armed Moslem 
groups who want to establish an orthodox Moslem state 
in Indonesia are still a threat in the Bandung area and 
in northern and central Sulawesi; and the “outer islands 
rebellion” is still a major security problem in central Su- 
matra and likewise in Sulawesi. Central control of local 
government was weakened by the opening of the hierarchy 
at the top by the removal of the Dutch; the successful 
revolution allowed many excellent men to move upward 
in the hierarchy and thus weakened it at the lower levels. 

Further, rebellions create heroes, and in Indonesia, as 
in other countries recently emerged from colonialism to 
independence by revolution, the principal reward for valor 
in revolution was a place on the public payroll. There are 
few other rewards, and a government job is prized. Just as 
having been thrown into jail by the British was a primary 
requirement for entry into the Indian Civil Service after 
Indian independence, so having fought Japanese and Dutch- 
men was and still is a top qualification for entry into gov- 
ernment service in Indonesia. Valor in battle is not a par- 
ticularly useful skill at a desk, yet to this day it is close to 
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impossible to flunk a hero from a national training academy 
in Indonesia. This does not improve the civil service on the 


lowest and most local levels on which such ex-heroes 
serve. 


The Local Government Revolution 


BUT A LAST STAGE REMAINS: the “local government revolu- 
tion.” When first an Asian colony wins its independence its 
leading cliques of leaders divide what spoils there are. They 
do this by expropriation, by seizure of formerly Dutch, 
British, French, or other properties, by traffic in import 
licenses to dispossess or partly dispossess ethnically unac- 
ceptable minorities (particularly from commerce), and by 
other such devices. Economic and ethnic nationalism are 
everywhere the modes of the first post-revolutionary pe- 
riod.* 

This does not improve economic output and earnings 
but disorganizes and decreases them somewhat. Soon there 
are balance of payments difficulties, troubles borrowing 
money abroad, and black market operations that depreciate 
the blocked currency. Also, there is at this stage nothing 
more—in fact there is less, the whole having begun to 
shrink—to distribute. The revolution is over and the brave 
new world shows distressing signs of being even shabbier 
than before the revolution. Leaders have run out of Dutch- 
men (or Frenchmen or British) to dispossess. 

Alternatives are now several. A country’s leaders may 
find new scapegoats permitting new cliques, new elites, to 
promise heaven on earth and still come into power. They 
may, like Egypt recently, or Iraq, create new furor and new 
contents by dispossessing remnant royalty. They may in- 
vent—or actually feel—a grievance against the now ex- 
colonials, as the Indonesian leaders today make much of the 
issue of the useless plateau of West Irian. 

Still another source of spoils and also of power in this 
stage of post-revolutionary developments is to use demo- 
cratic politics to take over that last remnant of colonial- 
ism, the old ex-colonial bureaucracy itself. The old offi- 
cialdom continues to run local and regional affiairs exactly 
as in colonial days. It is a natural target. By parliamentary 
majority it may be restricted—its retirement age, for ex- 
ample, may be lowered; sweeping grants of autonomy may 
be granted to localities; offices may be created or made 
elective; and so on. 

In sum, the new political elite do just what, in the USA, 
the leaders of the Jacksonian revolution did to those very 
British rulers of early post-Revolutionary America, the 
Federalists—vote them out. They vote in what we call 
“spoils politics.” This local government revolution is now 
on in Indonesia. It has been on since early in 1957.° 

It is important to point out that spoliation or attempts 
at spoliation of the “iron rod” of traditional central hier- 
archic control of the local governments is only one of the 
new democratic political parties’ efforts: they also seek to 
politicize the ministries of national government. It is im- 
portant also to point out that the “local government revo- 
lution” and parallel similarly motivated politicization pro- 
duces major reactions other than those dealt with here. 
In some Asian countries the armed forces step in as arbiter 
and close down or severely limit political party activity— 
for example, in Pakistan and in Thailand recently and in 
Indonesia to a degree since late in 1957;’ Egypt is a recent 
non-Asian example. In such Asian countries, as Mary Ma- 
tossian has recently shown, there is likely also to be a 
major attempt, usually by whomever is outstandingly the 
symbol of national unity and outstandingly the charismatic 


leader, to invent and propagate some ideological rationali- 
zation to justify restraining the political parties. In Indo- 
nesia at this moment it is “guided democracy” and “te- 
turn to the Constiution of 1945 and the spirit of the Revo- 
lution.” Where one of the major parties in the “local gov- 
ernment revolution” is a communist party (as in Indonesia) 
the need is particularly urgent to somehow justify, by ide- 
ological invention, suppressing party activity. 


Criteria of Success or Failure 

SO MUCH FOR THE INDONESIAN (and East Asian) political 
and administrative context. To turn from it and return to 
the evaluation of U.S.-based training of Indonesian offi- 
cialdom: 

The trainees evaluated were staff officers of governors, 
residents, regents, regents’ staff officers, district officers, and 
subdistrict officers. They came from urban jurisdictions and 
from paddyland jurisdictions. They came from the “gentry” 
status of Indonesia’s senior officialdom. They came also 
from the very ungentrylike battle to preserve local gov- 
ernment from political spoliation.* 

Each such U.S.-based trainee, as has been said, com- 
pleted an internship sequence in which he worked with 
U.S. counterparts in local governments observing and dis- 
cussing administrative systems. We who devised and ran 
this system of training were not pushing any particular 
administrative systems; we offered what we have in local 
governments known to be well run. The object was to 
maximize each Indonesian official’s choice among admin- 
istrative systems close to his needs, and thus, we hoped, to 
maximize prospects that he would find systems adaptable 
to his job, his needs. 

From each trainee we had about 12 reports. If a trainee 
(a) indicated in his reports or in the follow-up tutorial 
sessions specific aspects or parts of local government ad- 
ministrative systems that he thought were useful and pos- 
sibly adaptable, or (b) if he reported on them in such 
comprehensive detail that we were convinced that he com- 
prehended them and had focussed on them exceptionally 
sharply, and if he did (a) or (b) an average of one out 
of every two reports or evaluative sessions, then we on 
our part counted him a “success.” If he indicated either 
possibilities of adaptation or complete comprehension of 
the U.S. administrative systems an average of one out of 
every three or four we labeled him “some progress”— 
comparable to a C or C-minus student. If less than that 
or if for other reasons we were unable to put him in these 
learning-choosing internship situations, we labeled him our 
“failure.” So much for criteria. 


Findings I: Successes, Partial Successes, 
Failures 


HOW MANY DO WE FAIL WITH? How many have we suc- 


_ ceeded with? 


Average, 

Year 1956-57 1957-58 Both Years 
Successes, 

per cent 41 80 63 
Some transfer, 

per cent 25 20 22 
Failures, 

per cent 33 0 14 


Striking differences between the 1956-57 and 1957-58 
groups were not due to changes in the program but very 
probably to major changes in recruitment by Indonesia. 
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1958-59 trainees are in the first internships of their intern- 
ship sequences at the time of writing, and their work must 
be evaluated later, but preliminary judgments of their “suc- 
cess” or “failure” suggest that they tend to scale somewhere 
between the 1956-57 and 1957-58 groups. 

The point is that American public administration is 
transferrable. It is not culture-bound. Sixty-three per cent 
successes and 36 per cent partial or total failures may be 
expensive but it is not hopeless. 


Findings Il: What Transferred 


RUNNING A COUNTRY IS COMPLEX, and there are subfields 
or divisions of labor within public administration: person- 
nel, finance, records-keeping, coordinating work such as 
that of an executive secretary, public relations, police ad- 
ministration, planning, public works, and others. There are 
also various units of local government—townships, coun- 
ties, cities, states, regional authorities. The units vary in 
scale—small cities of 20,000, medium-sized ones of 150,- 
000-200,000, and great colossi like St. Louis or Detroit. 
We deal in these programs with particular substantive sub- 
fields; we have to because of our staff and resources. We 
use units of government to illustrate these subfields of 
public administration in terms of certain scales of size and 
of certain degrees of clusters of urban or rural problems. 
For example, we expose most of our trainees to American 
budgeting operations. We expose them to the budget and 
finance officer or controller and through him and his staff 
to budgeting operations in small cities, in medium-sized 
cities, in rural and in complex semi-urban counties, and 
in large state governments where the scale of expenditures 
may run, as does Michigan’s, as much as $1,000,000 a 
year. 

The fields of public administration in which we have 
trained and interned Indonesian officials are finance, rec- 
ords systems and inter-office and inter-governmental co- 
ordination, personnel, legislative reference work, public 
relations, public works administration, police administra- 
tion, and headquarters-field supervision. I add reporting, 
but we do not intern anyone at that; we have them report 
on each internship situation. 

Each field of public administration breaks down into 
further divisions of labor in the total process of running 
the country. For example, personnel administration in- 
volves recruitment, examinations and interviewing, job 
classification, performance records, wage and salary and 
fringe benefits administration, disciplinary actions, in- 
service training, and retirement or pension problems; fi- 
nance includes tax assessments, tax and other money col- 
lection, budgeting, appropriations control or allocation, 
auditing, and costing of planned (possible but not yet exist- 
ing) government operations. These are administrative op- 
erations, and they are organizable. The political opera- 
tions of creating, maintaining, or simulating consensus 
are something else. 

What do Indonesian officials respond to and say may 
be useful and in part adaptable? What do they not respond 
to? 

They respond remarkably to certain subfields of organi- 
zation and management—records systems and inter-office 
coordinative techniques. This we think is very promising. 
They respond very favorably to certain subfields of per- 
sonnel administration—examinations and testing, wage con- 
trols, performance records, and central personnel agency 
controls of lesser departments and of lesser units of gov- 
ernment. This we have doubts about, for reasons given just 
below. They respond to certain subfields of financial ad- 


ministration—budgeting, appropriations control, financial 
records systems, tax collection methods, and auditing. This 
we think is very promising of desirable changes abroad, for 
reasons given below. 

In some subfields of public administration we have found 
that we can transfer nothing. 

Public relations work leaves them cold. They observe 
it but wonder why we bother. In Indonesia, as in most of 
underdeveloped Asia, there are protocol officers but no 
publics. The only useful job analogue for protocol work 
would be court etiquette. Public relations and the idea of 
explaining government in advance of trying to effect it 
will come about in Indonesia, and in the rest of under- 
developed Asia, only when small publics demand it. 

In public works administration nothing transfers. Public 
works in America is so mechanized, so fast-moving, so 
closely timed to maximize output of labor and of large 
expensive equipment, and so dependent upon private con- 
tractors that it is completely un-Asian (certainly com- 
pletely un-Indonesian.) Public works construction and 
maintenance in Indonesia is a make-work, scrounge-mate- 
rials operation to which, in the USA, only a depression 
welfare organization’s simulation of some work (say the 
old WPA’s) would come close. Anyone who has seen Indo- 
nesian, or for that matter Indian or Chinese, road gangs 
knows the order of things: first corral the laborers, then 
string them out along the road to look for rocks for under- 
filling, and while that is going on—and it will go on for 
some time—try to scrounge some cement or tar for sur- 
facing. The tar and materials are scarce and are the prob- 
lem; the labor is abundant and will not cost much and 
will not run away. In fact the repair of the road is inci- 
dental to the object of somehow using (somewhat) the 
gangs of laborers whose rice bowls need never be really 
filled but must never be completely emptied. Other con- 
struction work is the same; for example, recent cost esti- 
mates by staff economists of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration in Indonesia indicate that major ex- 
cavation works can be done for less by the most primi- 
tive of hand methods than by the use of earth-moving 
machinery. 

In police administration we can transfer nothing. A 
cop is apparently a cop the world round, and aside from 
American police communications gear there seems to be 
nothing we have in the way of techniques that they do not 
already know about. In certain subfields of criminal in- 
vestigation and criminal dossier-keeping methods the Indo- 
nesians seemed to be ahead of American local police. 


In municipal, county, and state planning—other than 
our highly accurate pre-costing techniques—we can trans- 
fer nothing. It is doubtful that we know how we do it 
ourselves, and planning problems are frequently so com- 
plex, so slow-moving, and so loaded with local and inter- 
governmental political implications that they are not ex- 
plainable and generalizable except to persons deep in the 
network of local-regional political, economic, and admin- 
istrative conditions. 

Lastly, in headquarters-field relationships and control 
we can transfer nothing. This never comes through to the 
foreign observer. We do not know why; probably because 
it varies so from line agency to line agency and because 
the substantive operations of the agency observed obscure 
the system of supervision, central records, and control. 

So much for what we cannot do. We cannot learn much 
about why we cannot transfer these. What we can do, that 
which does transfer, we know something about. 
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Records Systems and Inter-office 
Coordination 


RECORDS SYSTEMS IN INDONESIA, and underdeveloped coun- 
tries in East Asia generally, are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence where they should exist and by their abundance and 
disorder at odd unexpected levels of the various govern- 
mental hierarchies. An astonishing amount of top-and- 
middle-level communication is oral. For example, in Indo- 
nesian urban areas there is a considerable inflow of farm 
migrants, of landless laborers, and of drifters from other 
small towns. These people, as Bert F. Hoselitz and others 
have pointed out, are a large part of the welfare problem, 
the police problem, and the political problem, in the towns 
and cities. Yet there is no system of registering them, keep- 
ing tabs on them, taxing them. In the absence of this, when 
the press of bicycle taxi operators, ablebodied beggars, 
floating sidewalk vendors selling little of value, squatters 
at canal edges and on vacant lots, and pickpockets ap- 
proaches the intolerable, the police or army make a raid, 
round up a few thousand, and either move them back to 
their original villages or work them in labor camps. This 
is the hard way to do this, and registry records could make 
much of the problem easier. 

Another example: In a country such as Indonesia in 
which most people are peasants, disputes about land owner- 
ship and land servitudes are common. One would expect 
an accurate system of land records, but none exists except 
in occasional rare advanced jurisdictions. If, for example, 
a person wants to sell a piece of land, he and the buyer 
must bring their record of sale to the local government 
official for certification, but the local government official 
makes no record of the change; he merely, so to speak, 
notarizes it. The implications and difficulties of this state 
of things are obvious: if the government requires a piece 
of land for its own use or if it wishes to zone or rezone 
parts of a city it must decide in a vacuum what it will do 
because it does not know what it has or what it will cost 
to do what it wants. There are no records. 

Another example: Most existing records are not cross- 
indexed; unless an inquirer happens to have a bit of in- 
formation in the same terms as those of the keeper of the 
records he can get nothing out of the records systems 
except by tedious searching through every possibly relevant 
item. In economic statistics the inadequacy and inaccuracy 
of records on such basic items as incomes, tax revenues, 
and populations has been noted by the FAO, ECAFE, and 
US. staff economists. 

So much for the state of records-keeping. The point of 
this report is that Indonesian officials respond to American 
highly accurate systems of recording and coordinating com- 
munications and data. Not to our fast mechanical and 
electronic counters and sorters; not to punch-card equip- 
ment, for these are beyond their means and they know it. 


But to all non-mechanized systems. Just show them, say, | 


an office of licenses and permits, or a city clerk’s complaint 
and follow-up system, or a county’s records of land owner- 
ship, and they are all notebooks, all interest, all questions 
about work flow, forms, who follows up on whose request, 
why window envelopes are used, and so on. Similarly in 
the complex of functions that we call inter-office coordina- 
tion. From a county clerk or city manager of a tiny city 
of say 19,000 to the Office of Management Supervision of 
the Bureau of the Budget of the State of New York, they 
are interested in how to coordinate separate offices and 
lesser units, how to standardize information from them 
and to them, how to enforce compliance, and how to 


inspect them. This is obviously a promising field for trans- 
fers of administrative technique, and one in which our 
systems of running things are multinational and exportable. 


Personnel Administration 


PERSONNEL WORK, a highly developed—some say overde- 
veloped—art in the USA, attracts Indonesian officials. They 
are not interested in our elaborate recruitment methods; 
they have a surplus of applicants hungry for jobs. They 
are not interested in our retirement systems; they have 
more generous ones. They are not interested in our tech- 
niques for decentralizing personnel work and developing 
personnel services at the level of the department. They 
want control upstairs in a central personnel agency. They 
are not responding to our elaborate methods known as job 
classification, for they do not have our degree of specializa- 
tion or our rate of job or work change; their straight rank 
system is adequate for their needs, they insist. (It should 
be noted, however, that the trainees described are local 
government officials. The author’s first impressions are that 
central ministry personnel are interested in the possibilities 
of job classification in Indonesia.) They are much inter- 
ested in the techniques of central personnel agency super- 
vision—especially control of examinations and of admis- 
sion of the applicant to the bureaucracy. They are much 
interested in performance records—another aspect of cen- 
tral personnel agency control of promotions and of disci- 
plinary actions. 

We think these aspects of personnel administration ap- 
peal to the Indonesian professionals’ vested interests in 
the bureaucracy. The “local government revolution” de- 
scribed earlier is the bureaucracy versus the political par- 
ties, the latter claiming to be the democratic agents of the 
people. In certain senses the bureaucracy and especially 
the senior men in the middle and upper positions in it are 
the last major remnant of colonialism. In certain senses 
the struggle for access to and control of local governments 
is the bureaucracy versus social change—which the par- 
ties demand and promise, and which they would probably 
initiate, albeit chaotically. Much could be transferred and 
adapted from American personnel practices that would 
be exceedingly useful in Indonesia. (For example, at the 
moment of writing, Ministry of Home Affairs professional 
local government officials are in conference to develop a 
system to make it possible to transfer the local government 
professionals to temporary duty in the hierarchies of the 
new elected officials without sacrificing their personal equi- 
ties—trank, retirement claims, etcetera—to the party poli- 
tics of their bosses-to-be.) 

On the other hand we must be under no illusion that any 
minor changes, however widespread, in administrative sys- 
tems can deny or turn back the “local government revolu- 
tion”; it is part of a major social movement. We suspect 
that the Indonesians will seek to invoke American per- 
sonnel systems and practices, especially the rocklike sta- 
bility that overcentralized personnel control seems to in- 
duce in a bureaucracy—a system from which American 
personnel men and public administrators are shifting to- 
ward departmental autonomy in personnel matters—to 
protect their personal stakes. One can hear them invoking 
the American system against change and arguing that this 
works, this is made in America. In sum, personnel adminis- 
tration is a fairly promising field from which to borrow 
administrative techniques transferable and adaptable to East 
Asia, but there is a tendency to borrow some of our mis- 
takes in our earlier battles against the politicization of local 
government. Indonesia could become like Turkey, where 
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to make quite minor changes in officials’ salaries or duties, 
one has to fight a law through the national legislature. 


Financial Administration 


IN THIS FIELD THE INDONESIANS are not interested in large- 
scale credit operations (bonding, borrowing); there is little 
in citizens’ savings to borrow locally in their land. But they 
are attracted to our systems of tax collections, our systems 
of penalties for tax delinquencies, our tax records systems. 
They take enthusiastically, too, to American local govern- 
ment systems of budget preparation and to techniques of 
control and allocation of appropriated funds. Their re- 
sources are sucked upward to the center in irregular 
amounts (no one very certain about the prospects in 
advance of tax collections) and then trickle downward 
in subsidies—no one upstairs certain that appropriated 
or allocated funds will not be diverted and trickle away 
at the lower levels, no one downstairs certain that upstairs 
they understand what he feels he must have to operate. 

Auditing in Indonesia varies; in an occasional part of 
Java it seems to be a systematic technique, yet in most 
jurisdictions it is little more than a combination of general 
field trips to investigate “end use” (“Where is that bridge 
we sent you the money for?”) and really in considerable 
part to audit the operating subordinates’ moral character— 
an imprecise business indeed! In anticipation of such inexact 
auditing with moral overtones, many small items are vastly 
overreceipted, overcertified, and overadministered, to the 
waste of fantastic amounts of time by busy men at high 
levels. This is the general picture in Indonesia. 

The encouraging picture from our evaluations of Indo- 
nesian officials in U.S.-based training is that in any Ameri- 
can financial system from a county budget control clerk’s 
desk to a state’s department of administration (always con- 
trolling by means of the budget, despite the general name), 
when the Indonesians were shown an operation they stuck 
with it, comprehended it remarkably rapidly, and showed 
interest in adapting parts of it. They particularly respond 
to systems of financial control and financial supervision of 
lesser units of government—for example, Michigan’s or 
New Jersey’s supervision of the financial behavior of towns, 
villages, small cities, school boards, and counties. Our local 
government financial systems are a promising field from 
which to borrow techniques adaptable in East Asia. 


Findings III: Implication for Selection of 
Trainees 


SPECIALISTS DO BETTER THAN GENERALISTS, and we do 
better with them. We “succeeded” with 77 per cent of all 
specialists. We “succeeded” with only 56 per cent of the 
generalists. 

Senior officials do better than junior officials.” Contrary 
to much of the lore in the field—which has it that the older 
bureaucrats of Asia are set in their ways, colonial-practice- 
minded, hopelessly status-oriented, and that we should 
concentrate our efforts upon the young incoming civil 
servants—the more they knew when they came to us the 
more they acquired while with us. We “succeeded” with 
77 per cent of all senior officials; we “succeeded” with only 
40-some per cent of all junior officials. (Incidentally, the 
lore that you cannot teach older officials much is being 
disproved by evaluations of American in-service training 
programs. See, for example, Robert J. Mowitz, “Benefits 
from Management Training,” Public Administration Re- 
view, Autumn, 1958.) 

Indonesian officials from urban jurisdictions do better 
than officials from rural jurisdictions. (A note on overlap of 


factors is necessary: the senior officials are not especially 
urban—SO per cent were urban, 50 per cent rural; but the 
specialists were especially senior—40 per cent of the spe- 
cialists, only 25 per cent of the generalists, were senior 
men.) 

What does this mean respecting selection? It means we 
should concentrate upon senior men; they learn more while 
here, and this advantage is increased because when they 
return they are in higher positions and more likely to be 
able to make changes or innovations. It means we should 
concentrate our recruitment-selection efforts on their large 
towns and their cities because we cannot do as much for 
the paddyland executive. It means we should concentrate 
on those working in particular areas of administrative prob- 
lems; we should prefer—insofar as our preference is in- 
fluential in what is and must remain their selection process 
—the man who is in charge of something (for example, 
budgeting or a line operation) to the general administrator 
who is in charge of everything (for example, the rural dis- 
trict officer who is “papa” within his district and in and 
on everything. ) 


Attitude Shifts 


I HAVE NOT SAID ANYTHING about attitude shifts. Obviously 
it is easy, given a year, reasonable sympathy, money, and 
control of a small group, to make friends for the USA. 
Obviously, also, this is minor and there are much less 
expensive ways to shift attitudes. One shift in the Indo- 
nesians’ attitudes bore on public administration. It was 
obvious to us from their reports and conversations that as 
the result of exposure again and again to American local 
officialdom, elected and professional, the Indonesians be- 
came much less suspicious of and many quite friendly 
to the idea of local autonomy per se. As has been said, 
this is very much an issue in Indonesia. 


What Is Needed 


So MUCH FOR OUR FINDINGS thus far, after 2/2 years’ work. 
What is needed is painstaking evaluations in comparative 
terms of the many efforts by this country. To mention 
some primary source material that the scholars of Asian 
area studies, public administration, and international re- 
lations have not begun to use: 


@ The International Cooperation Administration must 
have roomsful of “debriefing” tapes recording the con- 
clusions of technicians just returned from two-year tours 
of duty abroad. 


®@ Some 30 U.S. universities are doing—and perhaps as 
many as 60 have done—contract work training foreign 
Officials in the USA and/or abroad; there must be reports 
on this in their files. 


@ Public Administration Service and other consultants 
have long been working abroad on administrative sys- 
tems design in many underdeveloped countries; PAS has 
men with experience in as many as five countries; they can 
be interviewed. 


@ There is a vast flow of reports by ICA participants— 
trainees sent to the USA, most of them individually, for 
special training. 

® Colombo Plan and UN technicians working in under- 
developed Asia write reports to their host countries and to 
their employing organizations. 

In sum, the raw material exists to supplement historical 
studies and individual studies in Asia. It is time to get to 
work and push toward comparative local government and 
comparative public administration. 
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1“The Exchange Population,” Institute of International Education Bul- 
letin, Nov. 1958. 


2“U.S. Technologists Abroad,” Engineering and Scientific Manpower, 
Dec. 5, 1958. 


8 Participant Training in Public Administration: Summary of Programs 
Available, July 1959-July 1960, Training Branch, Public Administration 
Division, International Cooperation Administration (Washington: Jan. 
1959, mimeographed) 


*See description of “Agraria” by Fred W. Riggs in “Agraria and 
Industria—Toward a Typology of Comparative Administration,” in William 
J. Siffin (ed.) Toward the Comparative Study of Public Administration 
(Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1957), pp. 23-110. See 
also Professor Riggs’ forthcoming work on “Transitia,” the administrative 
implications of social and economic changes in societies moving recently 
from agrarian status toward industrialization (Brussels: International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences, 1960 or 1961.) The author is in- 
debted to Professor Riggs for pre-publication data on his model of transi- 
tional Asian societies. See also James N. Mosel, “Thai Administrative 
Behavior,” in Siffin, ibid., pp. 278-324; Robert Redfield, Peasant Society 
and Culture (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956); Karl A. Witt- 
fogel, “‘Oriental Society in Transition,” Far Eastern Quarterly, XIV, Aug. 
1955; and Bert F. Hoselitz, “Agrarian Societies in Transition,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 305, May, 1956. 


5 See, for example, Frank H. Golay, “Commercial Policy and Economic 
Nationalism,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, Nov. 1958. 


® Law No. 1, 1957, Republic of Indonesia, authorized sweeping politiciza- 
tion of local government officialdom at the province, mid-province (or 
kabupaten), and district-to-villages or federated villages levels. Since then 
elections have taken place at the province level in all provinces in Java, 
in some in Sumatra, in some in Kalimantan; and they are scheduled to 
take place at that level in the Moluccas and in the Nusa Tenggara juris- 
dictions. Elections at the mid-province (or kabupaten) level have taken 
place in some provinces in Java. Elections have apparently not yet taken 
place anywhere on the third and lowest level of legislated autonomy. 
Where elections have taken place elected political executives and their 
Politically appointed staffs occupy a hierarchy of local offices parallel to 
that of the centrally appointed and centrally controlled and directed local 
government officialdom. Actual transfers of money and functions are 
begun in some jurisdictions, duplicated by both hierarchies of local officials 
in others, indefinitely deferred in still others. In some parts of Sumatra 
and in all of Sulawesi even initial elections are indefinitely deferred because 
the “outer islands rebellion” has deferred all politicking for office. 

For the effects and bitterness and administrative anomalies created in 
local governments by this Jacksonian politics, see Report of the Secretary 
‘General, Mar. 20, 1958 (Djakarta: Ministry of Home Affairs, mimeo- 
graphed); Assistant District Officer Mintarum, “Annual Report of Gov- 
ernmental Activities of Kabupaten Malang,” (Djakarta: Public Adminis- 
tration Division, International Cooperation Administration, USOM to 
Indonesia, mimeographed, 1958); issues of Swatantra (Local Govern- 
ment) monthly (Djakarta: Ministry of Home Affairs), particularly Jan- 
uary 1958 issue; “Soempono Djojowandono,” “‘Democracy in the Period 
of Development in Indonesia,” paper, Seminar on Democracy, conference 
of the Political Scientists of Indonesia, December 19, 1958, at Jogjakarta 
(Jogjakarta: Gadja Mada University, mimeographed, 1958); and Millidge 
P. Walker, “Daerah Government: A Study of Administration and Politics 
at the Sub-National Level in Indonesia” (doctoral dissertation, University 
of California, Berkeley, June, 1960.) 


7 Law No. 74, 1957, Republic of Indonesia, passed in order to deal with 
problems of the “outer islands’ rebellion,” authorized a state of martial 
Jaw throughout all of Indonesia and authorized regional boards to deal 
with matters of “‘military governmental administration.” On these boards 
the military commander is chairman, the elected official is supposed to be 
vice chairman, the appointed governor and resident are “official advisors,” 
and the police are represented. Reports and limited observations by the 
author in Java early in 1959 indicate that in practice the centrally ap- 
pointed local government officialdom, the military authorities, and the 
police cooperate closely and the locally elected officialdom is largely 
ignored. 


8 The creation of a political hierarchy in local government parallel to 
but not delegated the work of the centrally appointed local government 
officialdom is resented and resisted by the latter. From their point of 
view it has meant principally: (i) Diversion of part of their operating 
subsidies. The elected officials are given the prerogatives of office—build- 
ings, cars, telephones, etcetera; these cost money; money is scarce; part 
-comes out of what the professionals used to get. (ii) Creation of more 
work, for the elected officials and their staffs seek to show what they can 
do in the narrow fields in which they are, as yet, permitted to operate. 
‘They must, for back of them are electorates expecting results. But any 
additional activities in government create ripples of additional demand 
for social plant, additional pressures upon existing local government 
resources, and also additional burd of dinative work for the pro- 
tfessionals. (iii) Fear of loss of status and even of retirement equities— 


for were the elected officials given full power over local governments, 
the professionals would rapidly be abolished. (iv) The irritant of political 
subversion within the professional hierarchy. The professionals are anti- 
Political, but they cannot be sure that their recently added subordinates 
are. Instances are reported in which young men, having qualified for the 
very lowest rungs of the ladders of rank in the professional hierarchy, and 
having also established political connections with major parties, have been 
advanced rapidly up to the professional hierarchy out of all proportion to 
their job experience or merit. Similarly, the professional hierarchy has 
tended to become politicized somewhat at the very top levels—the levels 
of heads of operating sections within the national ministry. (Based on 
the author’s interviews with senior and middle-rank local government 
officials, both professional and elected, of the Ministry of Home Affairs, 
in Java and South Sulawesi, during March and April 1959.) 


® By accident of selection, over which we had no control, the distinc- 
tion was very clear in all three groups of trainees. Fifteen or more years’ 
service and rank of “patih” or “bupatih” was senior; less than 10 years’ 
service and rank of “‘wedanah” or less was junior. 


AGRARIAN REFORM 
AND 
INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


CIRCUMNAVIGATING A VICIOUS CIRCLE 


DAVID FELIX 


WHETHER UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES SHOULD GIVE 
PRIORITY to industrial over agricultural development is an 
unsettled question. While the only general consensus one 
finds is on the rather obvious point that sustained economic 
growth requires ultimately the technological and organiza- 
tional modernization of both sectors, there is no general 
agreement on how this joint task is to be accomplished. 
Some favor an agricultural priority because it would some- 
how be less disruptive of the social and economic structure 
than “artificially” promoted industrialization; others, on 
the contrary, because drastic changes of the agrarian insti- 
tutional structure—agrarian reforms—are a prerequisite 
for social and economic development. Similarly, the “bal- 
anced growth” approach, the close meshing of industrial 


~ and agricultural expansion, contrasts with the “leading 


sector” view, which stresses the desirability of alternating 
imbalances between sectoral growth rates. Meanwhile, 
underdeveloped countries, in practice, have tended to stress 
industrialization heavily, often with rather disappointing 
consequences. The reasons for this choice, the nature of 
some of the more perplexing consequences, and the socio- 
political obstacles to a satisfactory resolution of the indus- 
trial-agricultural interplay is the subject of this essay. 
But why should the agricultural-industrial interplay be 
of special concern? In a formal sense, the problem of inter- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is based on a paper given at the Con- 
ference on International Economic Development, held at the University of 
Michigan, May 14-16, 1960. 
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dependence is the same as between any two branches of 
production—for example, brewing and the glass container 
industry. If the breweries stagnate, the glass container 
industry suffers. If advances in container technology lower 
costs, the brewers benefit. Moreover, since glass container 
workers drink beer and the wives of brewery workers put 
up blackberry preserves and corn relish, as the income of 
each of these two industries is altered, so is the demand 
for each other’s products. 


If, however, we look, beneath the formal symmetry of 
supply-demand analysis, we find, first, the matter of rela- 
tive size. In underdeveloped countries, a majority of the 
labor force is engaged in agriculture; or in other terms, 
more than half of the underdeveloped society’s labor time 
is devoted to supplying the meager diet of its members. 
A developed economy, indeed, can be viewed as one which 
has been able to enrich the per capita diet and at the same 
time to reduce the proportion of social labor time devoted 
to supplying this diet from, say, 50-60 per cent to 25-30 
per cent. Clearly, such vast increases in agricultural man- 
hour productivity require a massive expansion of non- 
agricultural activity in order productively to employ the 
labor released from agriculture. The industrial-agricul- 
tural interplay is at the heart of the economic development 
problem. 

This, however, does not tell us what the order of priority 
should be. Will the maximum result be obtained by con- 
centrating first on agricultural or on industrial develop- 
ment? Or should the stress be equally on both? These ques- 
tions cannot be answered sensibly on purely economic 
grounds without reference to the social structure and pre- 
vailing power relations in each country under purview. 

For we should note as a second major aspect of the 
agriculture-industry problem that the social institutions, 
conditioned attitudes, and value systems that protect the 
agricultural status quo in underdeveloped societies differ 
significantly from those of Iowa or rural Michigan. In the 
latter, as Max Weber pointed out many years ago, the 
farmer is a businessman who has invested his capital in 
agriculture. He may find it advantageous to titillate peasant 
memories buried in our collective unconscious in order 
to gain special political or economic favors, but he is, 
nevertheless, a businessman, not a peasant. Underdeveloped 
agricultural societies, by contrast, are composed of peasants 
and landlords; we are disregarding more primitive societies 
where tribal relations and pastoral activities with some shift- 
ing agriculture predominate and where the economic devel- 
opment problem has scarcely begun to emerge. The bonds 
between the two involve paternalistic and dependency re- 
lations, often with degrees of unfreedom as in the case of 
peonage systems, and with these bonds usually toughened 
by generations of custom. It is not merely a matter of poor 
and rich businessmen, but of a rigid class structure. The 
Indian ryot, Chilean inquilino, or Brazilian agregado is 
separated by more than an income differential from his 
landed overlord. There is a broad social gulf between the 
two, the product of a value system that reinforces the in- 
equalities in income and wealth by conditioning the peon 
or peasant to accept his lot as immutable. Hence, the sub- 
servience, apathy, and apparent irresponsibility that often 
characterizes his behavior and in turn strengthens the sense 
of superiority of the landed classes and their paternalistic 
pretensions. Moreover, in such societies the control of the 
political machinery, or the veto power, held by the landed 
classes, is a powerful defense against institutional change 
in agriculture. 


The Choice of Industrialization 

Where the priority is placed is thus often determined by 
the prevailing socio-political configuration. When the land- 
owning classes hold at least veto power, attempts to mod- 
ernize agriculture will, insofar as they threaten the existing 
agrarian order, be blocked. Classes at the top of the social 
and economic structure, however badly built that structure 
may be, are not likely to see much gain from tearing 
down and rebuilding it along more efficient lines. From 
their already exalted position, they are likely to regard 
the fruits of modernization with equanimity and to be 
more concerned with the danger of falling from their 
top perch during and after the remodeling. In a word, they 
are conservative, both as agriculturists and in their at- 
titude toward social change. Rapid changes are more likely 
to occur, therefore, when the political power of the landed 
classes is for some reason broken. It is, indeed, under rev- 
olutionary auspices that such changes often occur. Recent 
history is replete with examples of revolutionary move- 
ments, often urban-led, which seek, by agrarian reforms, 
to destroy the economic base of the old political leader- 
ship and to consolidate mass support by evoking the 
suppressed hopes and latent hostilities of the rural masses. 

The emphasis on industrialization in backward agri- 
cultural societies therefore has a socio-political rationale. 
Normally, politics is the art of choosing the paths of 
least resistance, and to leadership fearful of social revolu- 
tion but sensitive to the need to promote economic ad- 
vance, industrialization appears as the politically most 
facile means of developing and modernizing the economy. 
New industries minimize opposition from vested interests, 
and such industries can, to a degree, be initiated merely 
by creating unfilled domestic markets through restricting 
manufactured imports. Industrialization may ease tensions 
in rural areas by drawing off part of the underemployed 
rural labor force, which is being continually augmented 
by high rural birth rates and, in recent years, by DDT. 
Industrialization is also a flank attack on agricultural 
backwardness. For if the rate of industrial growth is 
sufficiently rapid and sustained, the emergence of labor 
shortages in agriculture, coupled with a rapidly growing 
urban demand for agricultural products, may cause grow- 
ing defections from the agricultural status quo. Agricul- 
tural modernization may thus come about through eco- 
nomic stimuli, intellectual subversion, and the gradual shift 
of population and political power to urban areas. A direct 
confrontation of the political power of the landed classes 
on the issue of agrarian reform may thus be avoided. 


Agrarian Obstacles to Industrialization 

But although the decision to emphasize industrial de- 
velopment is conditioned by socio-political considerations, 
the success of the approach depends ultimately on its 
economic effectiveness. And the experience of various 
Latin American countries in recent years suggests at least 
that it is very difficult to sustain a rapid rate of industrial 
growth long enough to undermine agricultural backward- 
ness by the flank attack. Some of the major reasons for 
this are the following: 


1 


The selective restriction of industrial imports may cre- 
ate a seedbed for domestic industries, but the subsequent 
growth of these industries depends primarily on the rate 
of growth of domestic demand. When, however, the bulk 
of the population is in low-income agriculture, domestic 
industrial markets are thin and the newly established in- 
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dustries tend to be stunted once imports are replaced. The 
result may be, as for example in Chile, an industrial struc- 
ture consisting largely of dwarf-sized plants and industries. 
Retarded by the slow expansion of domestic demand, their 
small size and high production costs prevent them from 
turning to the export market. Moreover, the accretion of 
new import-substituting industries tends in time to slow 
down, either because the domestic market for the remaining 
imported manufactures is unconscionably small or because 
the techniques for producing them are too complex. Es- 
tablished industries, in particular, will resist measures that 
would require them to use higher-cost and often inferior 
domestic capital goods. Import-substitution industrializa- 
tion may not, therefore, generate the momentum to go be- 
yond the replacement of simpler types of imported con- 
sumer manufactures. 

The seriousness of this problem depends, in part, on the 
size of the economy in question as well as on the level and 
rate of growth of per capita income. Import-substitution 
industrialization can be carried farther in a subcontinent 
like Brazil, a third of whose sixty million inhabitants make 
up the industrial market, than in higher-income Chile, 
where perhaps half of the eight million Chileans form the 
market for consumer manufactures. Yet market limitations 
are becoming an increasing obstacle even to Brazil’s indus- 
trial development. 


2 


Industrial growth and urbanization make increasing de- 
mands on the rest of the economy. Industry requires raw 
material inputs, buildings, transport and power, a trained 
labor force, etcetera. While many of these demands evoke 
a response from the private sector, the public sector must 
assume much of the transport, power, and educational bur- 
den even in capitalistically inclined economies. Urbaniza- 
tion, in addition, generates demands on the public sector 
for the array of organized municipal services, from sewer 
systems to street lighting, which ease the problem of con- 
gested living. And, above all, with urbanization the move- 
ment of foodstuffs, fuels, and other household essentials 
changes from a casual to a complex and long-distance 
operation. 

Agricultural backwardness is a major obstacle to the so- 
lution of all these essential supply problems: 

@ By constricting the tax base, it retards the public sec- 
tor’s ability to develop the energy and transport infrastruc- 
ture and to supply necessary public services. Most agri- 
cultural incomes are too low to bear a major share of the 
tax burden, while wealthier landed classes can usually 
thwart efforts to levy more than nominal taxes on their 
agricultural estates. On the other hand, tax concessions are 
among the common means used to encourage private in- 
dustrial growth, and there is fear that raising the needed 
financing by taxing the incipient industrial sector would 
dampen the ardor and the means of the very sector on 
which the development effort is presumed to depend.* 

@ The failure of agricultural production for the market 
to keep pace with urban demand for food results typically 
in rising prices. Since the urban working classes in these 
countries spend from 50 to 60 percent of their income on 
food, wage pressures and social unrest are common re- 
actions to rising food prices. Yet if wage adjustments are 
conceded in order to allay social tensions, industrial profits, 
the prime source of industrial capital formation, are re- 


*These inhibitions are strongest in underdeveloped countries attempting 
to develop within a capitalist framework. Such countries have been sin- 
gularly unsuccessful in enforcing austerity by means of taxation, despite 
the often shocking contrast within both agriculture and industry between 
individual accumulations of wealth and the prevailing poverty of the 
populace. Economies that rely primarily on collective accumulation and on 
public investment have, of course, more scope for restricting consumer 
expenditures. 


duced. Inflation in order to sidestep tax limitations and the 
profit squeeze is common in underdeveloped countries; but 
the success of inflationary methods is generally shortlived. 

3 

An inadequate growth of the capacity to import is an- 
other problem that plagues underdeveloped countries at- 
tempting to industrialize. For, despite substitution efforts, 
total import demand expands with industrial growth. Un- 
less exports expand or foreign capital is obtained at a rate 
sufficient to finance the growing import demand, balance 
of payments problems—that is, depreciating exchange rates 
or exchange rationing—tend gradually to slow industrial 
growth. Much of the balance of payments problem origi- 
nates in factors independent of agricultural backwardness, 
but the problem is considerably worsened by the persistence 
of the latter. 

Let us look first at the independent factors. In industri- 
alizing, underdeveloped countries must largely borrow the 
industrial technology of the advanced countries. But while 
capitalizing on other peoples’ scientific and technological 
pioneering is a major advantage, it also has its undesirable 
features. U.S. and West European industrial technology is 
guided by the desire to economize on labor, for in these 
economies labor is relatively scarce and wage rates high, 
while capital is relatively plentiful and interest rates low. 
Underdeveloped countries, however, lack the cadres of 
scientists and technicians to adapt this technology to their 
situation, where labor is plentiful and wages low while 
capital is scarce and expensive. 

Thus, although in a broad sense the objective of eco- 
nomic development is to economize on labor, that is, to 
raise labor productivity, methods that pay off socially when 
wages are $8 a day or more may not be optimal when they 
are $1 a day or less. Crude adaptations are made—witness 
the common occurrence in underdeveloped countries of 
factories with modern production lines in which the raw 
material inputs and final products are manhandled primi- 
tively. But in general the techniques and equipment of a 
Brazilian or Indian steel mill are not markedly different 
from those of a German or American mill. (China’s back- 
yard iron and steel furnaces represent an extreme effort— 
according to Western observers, of dubious practicality— 
to adapt industrial technology to Chinese labor-capital 
availabilities. ) 

Industrial investment in underdeveloped countries there- 
fore involves heavy fixed capital costs, the machinery and 
equipment component of which must be almost entirely 
imported. An additional demand for imports is due to the 
means characteristically used to encourage new industries. 
They arise primarily not from opportunities to process 
local materials but from the curtailment of imports. Hence 
the attempt to “save” foreign exchange by curtailing im- 
ported manufactures may be largely offset by the sharply 
increased demand from the new industries for imported 
raw materials, semi-finished goods, fuels, and equipment. 

Finally, the increased income generated by the expan- 
sion of industrial activity augments the demand, particu- 
larly among the middle and upper income classes, for 
Western consumer goods and for foreign travel. This facet 
of the balance of payments problem has been worsened by 
growing cultural contacts with advanced societies. For the 
tides of Western influence that bear the seeds of advanced 
technology also wash up soft-drink bottles, hi-fi sets, 


sports cars, and nylon hose on the shores of underdeveloped 


countries. 
In sum, to sustain a rapid rate of industrialization these 
countries must augment their ability to pay for imports. 
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If we leave aside foreign loans and grants, this requires a 
substantial rate of expansion of exports. 

Agricultural backwardness aggravates the balance of 
payments problem because, firstly, underdeveloped coun- 
tries in the post-war years have with few exceptions been 
forced to use increasing quantities of foreign exchange to 
finance food imports in order to feed their growing urban 
populace and to dampen rising food prices and social un- 
rest. Secondly, the expansion of agricultural exports has 
lagged in most of these countries. During the early post- 
war years the lag was partly offset by rising world agri- 
cultural prices, but this compensation gradually disap- 
peared after the end of the Korean War. 

To be sure, part of the failure of agricultural exports 
to expand is due to the import policies of the advanced 
countries. Egypt could sell more cotton and Uruguay more 
wool were the United States to lower its agricultural trade 
barriers. Similarly, more Cuban and Mexican sugar could 
be exported to the United States and Western Europe were 
these regions to relax their efforts to protect their high-cost 
beet sugar producers. But the core of the problem is the 
sluggishness with which agriculture in underdeveloped 
countries responds to foreign market opportunities, its in- 
ability to diversify its exports. 

The likelihood that underdeveloped countries can sus- 
tain their industrialization drive long enough for the prob- 
lem of agricultural backwardness to solve itself is thus not 
very high. Mineral-rich countries like Venezuela and Iraq 
do have additional means for sustaining the pace of indus- 
trial growth; they can finance import expansion and— 
through mineral taxes—public investment provided that 
mineral prices remain high. But even these countries, per- 
haps later, and their less fortunate neighbors sooner, may 
find the industrial highroad dwindling to an obstacle-strewn 
path, with the most omnipresent of the obstacles, agricul- 
tural backwardness. This does not mean that the industrial 
effort had been a mistake. On the contrary, the country 
may have become better equipped technically and politi- 
cally to undertake the reform and modernization of its 
agricultural institutions for having made the industrial 
effort. But it does mean that the problem which the effort 
was designed to bypass cannot, as a rule, be permanently 
evaded. 


Agrarian Reform—Pitfalls and Dilemmas 


Agricultural modernization, however, involves more than 
technical assistance, flood control and irrigation projects, 
investment in transport and crop storage facilities, and so 
on. For these seemingly tame measures stir up more con- 
troversial issues, such as, who among the rural classes are 
to be the major beneficiaries of these measures, and might 
not the contribution of these measures be enhanced if cer- 
tain agrarian institutions were altered or abolished? These 
issues tend to arise because sponsorship of agricultural 
modernization is likely to come from groups imbued with 
the desire to improve the lot of the rural masses or to re- 
move agricultural backwardness as an obstacle to sustained 
industrial growth rather than from the conservative landed 
élite. Thus, agricultural modernization is likely to be ac- 
companied by agrarian reforms, either for social equity 
reasons or because the yield from public agricultural in- 
vestment and technical assistance could be increased if the 
institutional structure of agriculture were suitably altered. 

Agrarian reform is, however, a rather loose term cover- 
ing a variety of premeditated alterations of agrarian insti- 
tutions. Such reforms, by hastening the demise of the 


manorial system, played an important, perhaps critical, . 


role in the modernization of West European agriculture 
and therefore in providing a favorable environment for 
West European industrial growth in the 19th century. But 
history is a treacherous guide unless adequate allowance 
is made for the changed technological and ideological 
characteristics of our time. There are numerous recent in- 
stances where agrarian reforms have not greatly improved 
the environment for agricultural modernization and indus- 
trial growth, whatever their short-run contribution may 
have been to rural peace. Thus, while market forces alone 
are not likely in most underdeveloped countries to raise 
agricultural growth sufficiently to sustain a rapid rate of 
industrialization, optimism about agrarian reform must also 
be tempered with caution. The social pressures that impel 
these reforms and their conflicting objectives may delay 
their economic contribution and even make the ultimate 
economic gain a minimal one. The following brief and 
incomplete survey indicates some of the more salient pit- 
falls and dilemmas that beset agrarian reform as an instru- 
ment of agricultural modernization: 
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Agrarian reform has frequently been diverted to meet 
socio-political rather than economic efficiency objectives. 
Since the distribution of rural property and the agrarian 
labor system in underdeveloped countries usually form 
the base for a rigid and inequitable socio-political struc- 
ture, the desire to undermine this structure may be more 
pressing to the reformers than that of increasing agricul- 
tural productivity. In countries of heavy rural population 
density this can lead to reforms that promote dwarf hold- 
ings. The post-World War I reforms in many East Euro- 
pean countries partly assuaged land hunger, but rural un- 
employment remained high, technical improvements spread 
slowly among the peasantry, and national politics and eco- 
nomic policy tended to be dominated by peasant parochi- 
alism. The result was a poor setting for industrial develop- 
ment. [Compare Henry L. Roberts, Rumania: Political 
Problems of an Agrarian State (Yale University Press, 
1951); Jozo Tomasovitch, Peasants, Politics and Social 
Change in Yugoslavia (Stanford University Press, 1950); 
Doreen Warriner, Revolution in Eastern Europe (London: 
Turnstile Press, 1950) ix-xiv.] 

Yet some politically oriented reforms have had a much 
more dynamic effect. Mexico’s agrarian-based Revolution, 
for example, seems to have contributed significantly, if in- 
directly (and belatedly), to Mexican economic develop- 
ment. The ejido, the communal collective, with which 
Cardenas and other agrarian reformers sought to replace 
the hacienda, did not prove to be a notable economic suc- 
cess. But the Revolution destroyed the hacendado class, 
and under the aegis of the socialist and nationalist slogans 
of the Revolution, an aggressive class of industrialists and 
commercial farmers has risen to power. The blotting out 
of the hacendado’s image helped, moreover, to create a 
more favorable political climate for public investment in 
agriculture, even though the chief beneficiary proved to 
be the commercial farmer rather than the ejidetario. In 
other words, a newly found sense of national unity, greater 
social mobility, and a favorable environment for social 
experimentation within which ambitious agricultural de- 
velopment programs could gain public support, may have 
been the chief contributions of the Revolution and agrarian 
reform to Mexico’s rather impressive economic develop- 
ment of the past two decades. 

Agrarian reform can thus touch off socio-psychological 
consequences that are not readily measurable by the econo- 
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mist’s benefit-cost calculus. They can lead to the entrench- 
ment of peasant parochialism or they can infuse a socially 
static society with dynamism and national purpose. Though 
difficult to assess, it would be unwise to disregard these 
socio-psychological aspects when studying contemporary 
agrarian reforms, whether in Cuba or Viet-Nam. 
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The technological pressures of our age are profoundly 
accelerating the pace of social change and thus of agrarian 
reform. For example, the term “Industrial Revolution” 
was first applied to 18th century England to describe a 
remarkable upsurge of industrial technology. Yet the fly 
shuttle, a simple improvement of the handloom, which set 
off in 1733 the revolutionary sequence of textile innova- 
tions, was in the 1820’s still being introduced in the Eng- 
lish West Country, and under troop protection. Compare 
this with the diesel ‘locomotive, which, introduced on 
American railroads in the 1930’s, replaced the last Ameri- 
can steam locomotive in 1960—a twenty-five-year sequence. 

The Agricultural Revolution—so modern economic his- 
torians have designated the organizational and technologi- 
cal changes in English agriculture in the century after 
1730—by pushing labor from the farm to the factory, and 
by sending along food (with some lag) to feed the growing 
urban labor force, gave vital aid to English industrializa- 
tion. But the enclosure of open fields and the consolidation 
of farms, the major organizational reforms that made pos- 
sible English “high farming,” date back to the 13th cen- 
tury. They occurred in successive waves, the last and most 
important that of the Agricultural Revolution, taking a 
century to complete. Contrast this with the agrarian re- 
forms in post-war Japan, instituted by that latter day 
agrarian revolutionary, General MacArthur, or with the 
pace of Fidel Castro’s efforts. 

But the dramatic rapidity and scope with which agrarian 
reforms often are impelled, and the disruptiveness of the 
process, clearly have transitional economic costs. The new 
social and economic syndromes—market, credit, and tax 
linkages, entrepreneurial habits, labor relations—take time 
to establish themselves firmly. During the transformation, 
the imbalance between agricultural and industrial output 
may worsen, even when the long effect of the change is 
beneficial to economic development. 
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Still other complications derive from a leading ideologi- 
cal characteristic of our age—its egalitarianism. This was 
not a factor that loomed large in our hierarchical past. The 
English enclosures changed the countryside from an array 
of small-, middle- and large-sized tenancies and freehold- 
ings with access to common pasture and with other ves- 
tiges of the medieval village collective, into a succession 


of large farms operated largely by tenants. The inequities _ 


of the transformation, the trampling of the customary 
rights of the squatter and small tenant classes, occasionally 
disturbed supporters of the new agriculture, like Arthur 
Young. But enthusiasm dominated Young’s writings and 
the political and journalistic debates on the enclosures. In 
the Prussian land reform of the 19th century, the peasant 
bartered some of his land for freedom from feudal dues; 
the concentration of land in large farms increased in the 
provinces east of the Elbe as a result of the reforms. Both 
reforms were major steps toward capitalistic agriculture 
and distinct economic successes. Until beset toward the 
end of the 19th century by severe competition from over- 
seas grain producers, English high farming and Junker 


agriculture were among the most efficient of their day. 

But while these reforms, despite their inequities, could 
gain acceptance chiefly for their contribution to agricul- 
tural efficiency, today they would violate the leveling spirit 
of our age and thus risk intensifying social unrest in the 
underdeveloped and the censure of the developed world, 

This creates still another dilemma, since the large farm 
with today’s technology has a potential economic superi- 
ority in most lines of agriculture over the small farm. 
Moreover, the large farm is usually the more cash-crop 
oriented, whereas the small peasant proprietor when re- 
lieved of estate supervision and the rent burden tends, 
initially at least, to produce more for his table than for 
the market. Yet the egalitarian ethic plus rural population 
pressure biases agrarian reform toward land parcelization, 
The price of rural peace may thus prove to be expensive 
food for the urban sector and a continuing constriction of 
the market for industrial products. 
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This dilemma bears directly on another ideological fea- 
ture of our time, the competition between the communist 
and capitalist approaches to economic development, the 
one favoring collectivist, the other individualist agrarian 
reforms. In this competition certain economic advantages 
may adhere to the collectivist approach which offset in part 
the greater political and social appeal of the individualist 
type of reform. In the first place, the former can by the legal- 
ism of collective ownership formally reconcile the superior 
potential of the large unit with egalitarianism. The latter, 
wedded to private ownership, is by contrast more likely 
to be forced by egalitarian pressures to sacrifice the eco- 
nomic potential of the large unit. 

Secondly, each approach builds on a different entre- 
preneurial principle. Economically, the aim of the indi- 
vidualist approach is to awaken the initiative of the indi- 
vidual peasant by strengthening the linkage between his 
risk taking and his material reward. But the approach is 
essentially permissive, and, as already indicated, the peas- 
ant may exploit his increased opportunities in ways that 
worsen the imbalance between agricultural and industrial 
growth. Large-scale complementary measures—for exam- 
ple, technical assistance, public agricultural investment, 
credit subsidies, and price guarantees—are therefore needed 
to assure the peasant’s conversion into a progressive com- 
mercial farmer. But it has rarely been possible to levy much 
of the cost of these measures on the peasant. His initial 
income is too low and his incremental gains difficult to 
tax.* Usually required, therefore, is a shift of government 
investment from industrial to agricultural development, or 
an increase in the tax burden on the non-agricultural sec- 
tor. The gain to industry from hastening the peasant’s 
progress can be largely offset by increased taxes or reduced 
public investment in industrial development. 

The collectivist approach, on the other hand, centralizes 
most of the key decisions in a public bureaucracy. Though 
it seeks also to utilize the cooperative traditions of village 
agriculture, the approach has tended to be directive rather 
than permissive as regards crop and marketing decisions 
and the introduction of technological and organizational 


*For example, Indian agriculture in the post-war years has borne only 
about 20 per cent of the total Indian tax burden. On the other hand in 
export agriculture governments have been more successful during periods 
of rising export prices in taxing away some of the gain by export taxes 
or exchange manipulation. Part of Mexico’s ability to carry out large-scale 
agricultural investment in the past two decades has been due to favorable 
trends in world agricultural and mineral prices, and to Mexico’s use of 
export taxes to divert some of the gain to the fisc. 
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innovations. This has particularly been so when the eco- 
nomic objective of the reforms, the promotion of indus- 
trial growth, takes precedence over the social objective, 
the promotion of socialist institutions in the countryside. 
The collective farm may even become, as it did during the 
Stalin era, primarily an instrument for increasing the 
share of farm output exported to the urban sector and for 
depressing the agricultural terms of trade. The peasantry, 
in turn, denied material compensation for increased effort, 
tended to respond to the bureaucratic directives with apathy 
or sabotage. Hence, the cliché formerly popular in the 
writings of Western critics of Soviet economic policy, that 
Soviet agriculture was the “Achilles heel” of the Soviet 
system. 

The heel, however, proved to be well protected; until 
the death of Stalin the Soviet Achilles continued success- 
fully to rely on its control of agricultural marketing to 
offset the extraordinary divergence between its industrial 
and agricultural growth. Since 1953, the regime has given 
somewhat greater entrepreneurial power to the farm di- 
rectors and has strengthened price and income incentives. 
Concomitantly, the rate of growth of Soviet agricultural 
production has risen. From the perspective of 1960, the 
Stalinist agricultural policy seems, therefore, to have repre- 
sented a prolonged and harsh phase, rather than a perma- 
nent feature of the Soviet economy. 

The Soviet Achilles, moreover, has spawned numerous 
offspring in the post-war period whose experiences have 
reduced our ability to generalize confidently about collec- 
tive agrarian reforms. The extreme regimen of China’s 
rural communes has disturbed even the Russians. Yet the 
output growth during China’s first decade of collectivized 
agriculture has far surpassed that of the Soviet Union 
during its first decade of collectivization, so that China has 
managed thus far to avoid the extreme disparities between 
industrial and agricultural growth that we had come to 
associate with Soviet economic development. [Compare 
Wilfred Malenbaum, “India and China: Contrasts in De- 
velopment Performance,” American Economic Review 
XLIX No. 3 (June, 1959), 284-309.] Though it is prob- 
able that material rewards have played a minor role in 
evoking greater production, neither do we hear of peasant 
resistance and sabotage of the scale that accompanied the 
Russian collectivization drive of 1929-32. It may be, there- 
fore, that the revolutionary enthusiasm that led 600 mil- 
lion Chinese to man their flyswatters in a total war on the 
housefly has also served as a surrogate for greater material 
compensation to the peasantry. 

The post-war agricultural experience of the Communist 
East European countries has, on the other hand, resembled 
Russia’s in one important respect—a mediocre agricultural 
growth has paralleled a rather substantial rate of industrial 
growth. Faced, however, with peasant opposition, the col- 
lectivization effort has backed and filled; only Czecho- 
slovakia has approached 100 per cent collectivization of 
its peasantry. Since 1953, price and tax discrimination 
within a framework of increased price incentives have re- 
placed more coercive techniques for promoting collectivi- 
zation and stimulating output. The collective farm has not, 
therefore, been effectively used in Stalinist fashion as a 
device for diverting a larger share of farm output to the 
urban sector. Since the growth of agricultural output as a 
whole has been relatively slow, intermittant agricultural 
shortages have harassed the urban sector. Poland and 
Yugoslavia, for instance, have had to turn ignominiously 
to the United States for food loans in order to relieve the 
domestic shortage. 


Conclusions 


We have, in effect, circumnavigated one of the many 
vicious circles that plague underdeveloped countries. In- 
dustrialization is given priority in the hope of relieving 
rural population and employment pressure and of bypass- 
ing the difficult political and institutional obstacles to agri- 
cultural modernization. But the indirect stimulus to agri- 
culture from growing urban markets and rural emmigra- 
tion is usually insufficient in itself to quicken agricultural 
growth. Lagging agricultural output provokes chronic wage 
and balance of payments pressures, restricts the growth of 
industrial demand, and becomes an increasing drag on fur- 
ther industrialization. Thus direct measures to raise agri- 
cultural output become after a time a necessary condition 
for sustained industrial growth. But with agricultural de- 
velopment a matter of high policy, the issue of agrarian 
reform also moves to the center of the political arena, not 
merely because agricultural development could be has- 
tened by the removal of various institutional defects but 
also because the desire to share equitably in the benefits 
of agricultural modernization and to eliminate the power 
of the old landed elite often impel it. Equity, however, 
often counsels subdividing the land, and the political ob- 
jective often counsels haste. The combined effect may be 
to delay achievement of the economic objective, the cor- 
rection of the imbalance between agricultural and indus- 
trial growth. And where land hunger leads to excessive 
subdivision, the delay may be permanent. 

Admittedly, the links in this chain of reasoning are of 
uneven strength. This common characteristic of vicious 
circles that beset underdeveloped countries is fortunate, 
else the development problem would be hopeless. Among 
the more promising breakthroughs are the following: 


@ Agrarian reform may stimulate social mobility and a 
sense of national unity in a divided and socially rigid so- 
ciety. The link between this and enhanced individual effort 
or the increased ambition and vigor of the national develop- 
ment effort lends itself better to poetic imagery than to 
mathematical expression, but it is a linkage that appeals, 
for example, to many observers seeking to explain Mexico’s 
rather impressive economic growth of the past generation. 


® Collectivist reforms are a means of bypassing the pres- 
sures for land parcelization. And in some of the Communist 
countries, the collective farms have also been used during 
the early phases of the industrial drive to increase the mar- 
keted share of agricultural output while holding down the 
agricultural terms of trade. Since the peasant’s willingness 
to sacrifice for the industrial effort is normally weak, the 
success of these attempts has varied in accordance with 
the degree to which revolutionary or nationalist fervor 
tempered peasant opposition, or the coercive power of the 
state overcame it. 


@ The landed classes may see in the abrupt demise of 
other landed elites the virtue of accepting gradual politi- 
cal and social change gracefully so as to moderate the pace 
and disruptiveness of agrarian reform. Much of the earnest 
efforts in underdeveloped countries by international devel- 
opment agencies and by the Western powers is premised 
on such a change of heart. It is, of course, easy to confuse 
verbal acquiescence to institutional reform with true con- 
version. The decline of the aristocratic principle has made 
last-ditch bourbonism out of style, but obstructionism can 
also be effectively exercised through low cunning. Never- 
theless, various anticipatory programs of gradual agrarian 
reform do support a degree of optimism. 


@ Foreign aid can, of course, be of vital help in over- 
coming the pitfalls inherent in individualist reforms. It 
can provide technical assistance and help finance the com- 
prehensive agricultural investments needed to hasten the 
conversion of the peasant into a farmer. And, until this 
conversation materializes, it can ease the strain on the 
industrial sector by financing food imports. 
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Thus pitfalls and dilemmas are avoidable. Underdevel- 
oped countries may learn from others’ mistakes to shorten 
the lag between agricultural and industrial development 
and to temper the socio-political objectives of agrarian re- 
form in order not to compromise its economic goal. And 
since what happens to these countries is of vital importance 


to the developed countries, we can also expect that hard. 
working deus ex machina, foreign aid, to be invoked with 
increased frequency to alter the logic of events in the 
underdeveloped world. Perhaps, too, this aid, also profiting 
from past mistakes, will be applied with improved flexibjj. 
ity and timing. 


THE MONKEY AND 
THE FISH 


CULTURAL PITFALLS OF AN EDUCATIONAL 
ADVISER 


DON ADAMS 


THERE IS AN OLD ORIENTAL SToRY that accurately depicts 
the plight of an unwary foreign educational adviser: Once 
upon a time there was a great flood, and involved in this 
flood were two creatures, a monkey and a fish. The monkey, 
being agile and experienced, was lucky enough to scramble 
up a tree and escape the raging waters. As he looked down 
from his safe perch, he saw the poor fish struggling against 
the swift current. With the very best of intentions, he 
reached down and lifted the fish from the water. The result 
was inevitable. 

The educational adviser, unless he is a careful student 
of his own culture and the culture in which he works, will 
be acting much like the monkey; and, with the most laud- 
able intentions, he may make decisions equally disastrous. 
Using Korea as a case in point, I shall describe some of 
the cultural pitfalls facing an American working in that 
country. The description will involve examining some of 
the basic assumptions, or “unconscious canons of choice” 
as the distinguished anthropologist Ruth Benedict called 


them, of the Korean people. This analysis will be made in 


terms of the behavior promoted by such assumptions in 
order to indicate how such behavior may appear to be 
illogical or even unintelligible to a Western adviser. Many 
of the value orientations described here also appear in 
other East Asian countries where similar cultural roots 
may be found. Japan and Korea, for example, were both 
greatly influenced by a variety of cultural forces emanating 
from China, the most profound of which has been called 
Confucianism. But sharply contrasting twentieth century 
forces of militarism, communism, and democracy have 
brought elements of noticeable dissimilarity among Asian 
countries that make extensive generalizations dangerous. 


Time Ostentation 


THE FIRST OBVIOUS CULTURAL DIFFERENCE noted by the 
American in Korea is regarded by some to be an especially 
important element in differentiating cultures. This is time 
orientation, the perspective with which a nation views the 
process of time. All peoples must examine problems rooted 
in the present or past and yet must try to anticipate the 
future. The differences in the view of time pointed out 
here are related to the degree of precedence given. 

The American, for example, has historically looked with 
pleasant anticipation toward the future. Tomorrow is ex- 
pected to be brighter than today, and, with minor excep- 
tions, only things bigger and better can be envisioned for 
the future. History itself is often viewed as a continuum of 
progress, with each succeeding generation more advanced 
than the former. American schools consider that one of 
their major functions is the examination of the present so 
that their products may better plan the future. 

Contrast this with the Korean culture, which historically 
has been oriented to the past; where the Good Life has 
been defined completely in terms of past living; where 
history has largely been viewed as cyclical, with the future 
regarded as a mere repetition of some portion of the past; 
and where innovations in terms of things bigger and better 
may be disrespectful to one’s ancestors. The American 
technical adviser, geared to “getting things done” and 
“getting things moving,” is often frustrated by situations 
in which his Korean colleagues appear to be acting too 
slowly or even stalling. Conversely, the American may by 
his direct approach appear exceedingly rude to the Korean, 
who sees no reason to be upset over current ills since the 
good times of the past are bound to reappear. 

Historically, then, Korea has not viewed its institutions 
as developmental to the same degree as is done in the 
USA. While not adept at operation thinking, however, 
Korean students often pursue with skill the more purely 
academic and aesthetic interests. In so doing they exhibit 
characteristics that make the current-and-future-oriented 
American often seem superficial, even at times crude, Edu- 
cation in this cloistered setting could not be expected to 
be dynamic or experimental, and until the Japanese intro- 
duced colonial-flavored modern education in the twentieth 
century, the Korean school system was designed only to 
perpetuate the best of the past in an unaltered form. From 
ancient times the prescribed curriculum was the written 
wisdom of the Chinese sages and constituted what might 
be called a series of Asian Great Books. From the tender 
age when he memorized his first Chinese character until 
many years later when, if exceptionally able, he might pass 
the royal examination and become a government official, 
the curriculum of the scholar was the literature of the past. 
He studied not only the ideas involved but the author's 
phraseology and his technique of calligraphy. As the an- 
cient texts assumed the proportions of canons, he studied 
to imitate rather than to exceed, to conform rather than 
to create. Education that was prized was divorced entirely 
from the social, economic, and scientific problems of the 
present. 
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The Man-Nature Orientation 


A SECOND CULTURAL DIFFERENCE lies in the relation of 
man and nature or what might be called man-nature 
orientation. In America man has increasingly expected to 
gain mastery over nature and he has watched his wildest 
expectations come true. Mountains he crossed, tunneled 
through, or even pulverized. Rivers proved no obstacle to 
his energy, for these were easily dammed or bridged. In 
the East Asian culture, man typically has not been so con- 
cerned with gaining mastery over his environment as he 
has been in living in harmony with it. Mountains that 
might obstruct travel and rivers that might be impassable 
during certain seasons have not been viewed as merely 
frustrating inconveniences. Rather, these are historical 
facts to which man must discipline himself. The challenge 
lies not in constructing new weapons for mastery but in 
developing a higher degree of resignation. 

As with time orientation the traditional view held by 
Koreans with respect to nature has not contributed to a 
dynamic educational system. If man does not seek mastery 
over nature, there is little need for the schools to be con- 
cerned with the tools and skills for manipulating the 
physical universe. Rather, schools should be concerned 
with developing not the active but the passive person, one 
who seeks to avoid the common, tedious, daily environ- 
ment by finding and developing problems in a more aes- 
thetic realm. The educated man is the man of contempla- 
tion who carries about him at all times an air of peace 
and tranquillity. His view toward the natural environment 
is shown in many and diverse ways but perhaps is best 
expressed in his works of art, in which he so often chooses 
as his subject the essential harmoniousness of the universe 
and avoids portraying the raucous world of change and 
discord. 

This view of man’s relation to nature coupled with his 
orientation to time has created what Thorstein Veblen 
once called “a poverty of wants.” Until recent years little 
need was felt among the great bulk of the population of 
Korea for the fruits of an educational system geared to 
produce the wide variety of skills and understandings 
needed to revamp and improve the existing mode of life. 
This does not mean that the less sophisticated people lack 
educational drive. On the contrary, individual families 
willingly make tremendous sacrifice to obtain schooling 
for their children. Yet these same families exert no pres- 
sure toward making the school an economically oriented 
institution capable of teaching functional knowledge. The 
urgency of keeping up to date lest history leave you behind 
or nature overwhelm you is not present to the same extent 
in the Korean culture as in the American. The goal of 
Korean education was, until the recent impact of Western 
culture, adjustment rather than improvement. 


The Power and Status Orientation 

A THIRD CULTURAL DIFFERENCE could be called power and 
status orientation. The USA has been proud of its de- 
centralization of political and educational responsibilities. 
Under a system where considerable power is exercised at 
the state and local levels, every citizen becomes a leader, 
inasmuch as he has the right to share in decision-making. 
The town meeting, the school board, and ail the trappings 
of direct and representative democracy have been widely 
eulogized. Because of these opportunities the American 
citizen, it has been said, is a more sophisticated voter than 
his foreign brother, and the American student a more 
independent learner, as well as a better team man. Ob- 


viously there is more than a little jingoism mixed in these 
interpretations. Nevertheless, the fact remains that Ameri- 
cans are still committed largely to the belief in shared 
decision-making. 

A power structure has existed in Korea that has equated 
position with authority while social custom has further 
equated authority with validity. This hierarchal structure 
and manner of decision-making are also reflected in the 
classroom and in the family. The teacher and the father 
both occupy positions of ultimate trust, respect, power. 
Their word is law. The obvious difficulty of using modern 
educational methods within this framework is readily 
seen. The school in both fostering cooperation and stress- 
ing at the same time reliance on the individual’s ability 
to solve his own problems runs into conflict with family 
and societal tradition. Moreover, it is difficult to break 
down the school’s authoritarian structure because of the 
fear that the teacher may lose the traditional respect felt 
for him. 

The organization and administration of Korean educa- 
tion reflects the power structure found elsewhere in Korean 
society. Until 1948 and to a gradually modifying degree 
since then, Korean education has operated within a frame- 
work that was highly centralized. Major decisions ema- 
nated from the Ministry of Education. Even though oppor- 
tunities for local control have been provided, they have not 
been taken advantage of, and lesser educational officials 
invariably refuse to take responsibility for decisions clearly 
within their jurisdiction but prefer the decisions to be 
made “higher up.” The danger, in addition to the perpetua- 
tion of authoritarian procedures, is that the bases for 
determining professional action are largely founded on 
judgmental evidence as represented by the expressions of 
a status person rather than on factual evidence. 

There are further and widespread educational implica- 
tions of this lineally organized society. As with individuals 
in an organization, the schools have a definite order of 
rank, as do the courses of study within the school. Since 
academic subjects carry the most prestige, the technical 
and vocational schools, in attempting to gain recognition, 
tend to deemphasize the applied parts of their curriculum. 
There is so much status value attached to abstract and 
difficult works that Korean students enjoy being immersed 
in little understood concepts and often rebel in studying 
subjects within their comprehension. 

Language is another major curriculum problem which 
is rooted partly in status factors. Although a simple pho- 
netic alphabet, Hangul, had been developed in Korea in 
the fifteenth century, it had never been widely accepted 
by scholars. Government officials historically have used a 
written script based on Chinese characters, which has 
served to create and perpetuate the gulf between the Ko- 
rean people and their culture. During the latter part of 
the Japanese annexation, to further complicate matters, 
the Koreans were required to use the Japanese language 
on all occasions. After being freed from colonial status, 
Korea erased most traces of the Japanese language, and 
the vernacular was not only re-introduced into the schools 
but also increasingly stressed in all literature. 

The net result of this complex language situation is that 
Korea in 1959 finds itself with very little professional 
literature appropriate for students at the secondary school 
and college levels. There are few modern technical or 
professional books written in Chinese, and the children 
entering school after 1945 have been receiving only limited 
work with Chinese characters anyway. Most of the books 
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written in Japanese (and all educated Korean adults are 
fluent in this language) have been destroyed. Moreover, 
the generation of Koreans now in school have no famil- 
iarity with the Japanese language. And at the present time, 
in spite of official government urgings, newspapers and 
most professional periodicals are being made incompre- 
hensible to a major part of the Korean population by the 
inclusion of a large number of Chinese characters rather 
than relying on the vernacular. (It is interesting to note 
that under communism North Korea has made great 
strides in eliminating the use of Chinese characters, sim- 
plifying and refining the pure Korean. It appears that all 
literature being published in North Korea uses only the 
simple, practical Hangul script.) 

The indirect influences of the West through Japanese 
colonialism and the direct contacts since 1945 have forced 
a re-examination of Korean value orientations. The sincere 
if awkward attempts to industrialize and democratize a 
nation with a long agrarian and authoritarian heritage have 
produced a considerable number of inconsistencies within 
the Korean society. For example, the political party in 
power one day exalts democratic freedoms, yet on the 
next may order all students to participate in “spontaneous 
demonstration” to promote a particular party bias. Police 
in one section of the country initiate youth clubs to com- 
bat delinquency yet themselves may at times use extremely 
harsh methods. The government through all avenues of 
propaganda promotes moral education, yet, as in older 
times, the bribe may often be the easiest recourse for the 
Korean citizen who attempts to get action through official 
channels. Such discrepancies indicate not only policy in- 
congtuities and personal confusion but also identify a 
major obstacle to a smooth cultural transition. Unity, 
loyalty, and morality are well defined and practiced in 
the family, making this an institution long admired in the 
West, but these qualities are yet to be raised to the societal 
level. 


The Adviser as Catalyst 


THE ROLE OF THE FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL ADVISER in this 
setting is, then, both sensitive and difficult. His own knowl- 
edge and skills are to a certain extent culture-bound and 
unintelligible or incongruous in new surroundings. Yet it 
may be precisely his new perspective that is badly needed. 
The task of technical assistance can obviously not be de- 
fined as “teaching them to do it our way.” But neither is 
the counter alternative, “helping them to do what they 
wish to do better,” completely satisfactory. The former 
runs the danger of technical inapplicability or of cultural 
resistance while the latter may involve no substantial prog- 
ress toward the newer and only partially defined goals. 
The adviser by his increased technical knowledge sheds 
light on possible alternatives, but neither through coercion 
nor through persuasion does he determine the direction 
of change. 

Perhaps the adviser can best be likened to a catalyst. 
By bringing his knowledge and experience and points of 
view to the new situation, his role is to speed desirable 
change. To fulfill this role adequately the adviser must 
be a student of the culture and metaculture. He must 
establish guidelines that will determine in broad outline 
educational priorities acceptable to the host nation. He 
must face up to the enigmatic problem of focusing atten- 
tion on grassroots education—for example, increasing 
literacy, helping the farmer to eke out a slightly bigger 
yield per acre—or striking out on a broad scale to teach 


the highly developed skills and understandings needed by 
a nation moving toward industrialization. Since it is ex. 
tremely difficult or impossible to change a cultural pattern 
by attacking its isolated parts, he must answer the question 
whether the establishment of a few model projects can be 
justified in hopes that their influence will spread. 

Korea is a nation in the throes of a rapid but uneven 
cultural change. While members of the older generation 
may still cling to the belief that “the scholar should neither 
shoulder a carrying pole nor lift a basket,” young students 
are beginning to seek the skills requisite for nudging an 
ancient culture toward new directions. In Korea, as in 
any developing country, cultural modification depends 
primarily on the initiative and drive of the people. Through 
his minor but vital role, the adviser, by participating from 
the beginning with the people whose lives are being af- 
fected, may be able to lessen the traumatic effects of such 
change. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 


FOREIGN CAPITAL 


CORNELIUS J. DWYER 


TO WESTERNERS IN GENERAL and Americans in particular, 
it seems a self-evident truth that private foreign investment 
can make a great contribution to the economic growth of 
underdeveloped nations. 

This has not seemed quite so obvious to most of the 
nations that have achieved their independence since the 
war, partly because foreign capital has been traditionally 
associated with foreign domination of their economic life 
and partly because many of their leaders have been in- 
fluenced by socialist ideas. 

A number of them are now considering taking the steps 
American advisers have recommended to provide the neces- 
sary “climate” to attract foreign capital. The present 
danger is that Americans may have oversold the product— 
minimizing its cost and exaggerating its supply—while 
failing to emphasize what are really its most valuable quali- 
ties. The impression conveyed by some of the American 
fundamentalist apostles of free enterprise is that unlimited 


quantities of private capital can be hired at low cost by any | 


country that passes good investment laws. A few countries 
have already bought this thesis, have enacted the desired 
legislation, and have then sat back to await the promised 
flood of private investment—at a cost of something like 
six per cent. But it has notably failed to materialize. 

The truth is that the cost of equity capital is very much 
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higher than six per cent, even in the United States. In the 
case of Puerto Rico, a country within the United States 
tariff wall and sharing with it common financial, judicial, 
and defense systems, mainland capital isn’t interested in 
investing, according to Alvin Mayne of the Puerto Rico 
Planning Board, unless it can be reasonably assured of 
earning 30 per cent on its investment. Private capital can- 
not be attracted to most countries under the gun of inter- 
national communism without either iron-clad guarantees 
against loss of the sort that the countries cannot and the 
United States will not provide or additional incentives that 
may make the total cost seem, or even be, unreasonably 
high. 

The fact is that foreign capital has seldom provided more 
than a small proportion of the increased investment in 
productive enterprises that characterizes a society moving 
from what Rostow calls the “transitional society” to the 
“takeoff’—the period during which a society becomes so 
transformed that “economic growth becomes more or less 
automatic.” 

Nations have to lift themselves pretty much by their 
own bootstraps except where a major extractive industry 
can be developed. They have to save a higher proportion 
of national income and find means to direct such savings 
into priority investment. 

But, while the savings provided by outsiders may never 
be great as a percentage of the total, they do tend to be 
concentrated in the key areas where foreign technical and 
managerial skill is needed. As a matter of fact, the most 
important benefits of foreign investment are not to be found 
in the money itself but in those skills, which can in time be 
taught to local people, and in the example that is set to 
local capital reluctant to venture into new fields of invest- 
ment. 

In most parts of the world, local private capital, being in 
short supply, can command a return a good deal higher 
than the 30 per cent-plus cost of foreign capital. When it 
is appreciated that a good portion of the apparent return 
on foreign capital really represents the price of skilled 
management—which is in even shorter supply—a price for 
private foreign investment of even 50 per cent doesn’t 
seem so high. 

Fortunately, there are ways of giving foreign equity 
capital its 30 per cent-plus return without requiring that 
the new enterprise earn that profit after taxes on its total 
value. In developed countries, a fairly high proportion of 
total capital, depending upon the degree of risk, can be 
obtained in the form of cheaper debt capital from banks 
and other investors primarily interested in safety. The gov- 
ernment can provide some debt capital in an underdevel- 
oped country, particularly if it can make a record of 
financial soundness good enough to enable it to attract 
the savings of lower income groups, but this source is 
obviously very limited. 


THERE IS ANOTHER METHOD of increasing the leverage on 
equity capital—that followed by the internationally-inte- 
grated companies that have in fact been responsible for 
practically all of the private foreign investment in under- 
developed countries since the end of World War II. These 
companies operate a sort of international production line, 
extending from raw material sources in one group of coun- 
tries across the oceans to finishing plants at or near final 
markets in others. The investment in the raw material 
source countries may be risky for oné reason or another, 
which would necessitate a relatively high rate of return if 
operated alone; but in safer areas it makes more profitable 


investments in transportation, processing, and distribution, 
which can be used to average the total cost down. Simi- 
larly, the construction of an automobile assembly plant or 
a refinery may in itself be relatively risky, but the rate of 
return on the investment therein does not have to be so 
great if larger profits can as a consequence be made on 
investment in the production of components or raw mate- 
rials in more secure localities. 

In the field of petroleum, a number of countries have 
tested this by asking for bids for the construction and 
operation of refineries. Without exception, the interna- 
tional oil companies have made the best offers because 
part of the required return on the investment can be made 
on the sale of marginal quantities of crude oil. 

While the internationally-integrated companies are in 
business to make a profit, they are also in business to pro- 
duce goods. The men that run them are builders, not 
bankers. Sometimes, just like government builders, they 
even build too much too fast at too high a cost. Retribu- 
tion, however, comes faster in the case of private enterprise. 

The point is that the builder, the producer, takes great 
pride in making things and will take chances in order to 
accomplish his ends. The investor who is not also a builder 
is just not interesting in putting his money into under- 
developed countries. To arouse his interest would involve 
offering him a rate of return that might not be politically 
acceptable. And he would still have to hire producers, at 
a high price, to run his business for him. 

In any event, the areas of investment in which foreign 
private capital can help an underdeveloped country are 
relatively small, although they may be important for 
growth. Rostow says that the priorities for investment in 
transitional societies are agriculture, social overhead capi- 
tal, and, where opportunities exist, the extractive industries. 
Of these, the only one where private capital can be of help 
is the last. 

Governments today are more interested in seeking for- 
eign private capital to invest in railways or power stations 
than they are in letting foreigners build toll turnpikes. 
Nor is foreign capital any longer interested in these fields. 

Foreign capital for investment in most extractive indus- 
tries is available in relatively large amounts, and the rapid 
development of oil fields or iron ore mines can be a great 
boon to an underdeveloped country. But often there is a 
psychological block against letting foreigners exploit a 
country’s natural resources. Concessions for mineral ven- 
tures are regarded as a “give-away” of these resources. 
But in fact nothing is given away or even sold too cheaply. 
Actually, granting a concession means that a country has 
hired a foreigner to develop those resources exactly as it 
might hire a foreigner to build a power dam. A country 
can pay too high a price for this or any other outside 
assistance, but even this is not likely in these days of 
intensive competition among experienced extractive com- 
panies of many nationalities for the job. 

Other than the extractive industries, the only real possi- 
bilities for foreign private investment now lie in the field 
of manufacturing. There are two categories of manufac- 
turing in which foreign capital can be interested: assembly 
plants, refineries, and similar undertakings based on im- 
ported raw materials and components; and factories using 
local raw materials and designed to meet local needs. 

Not all investment in the first category is an unmixed 
blessing. Assembly plants for luxury automobiles, for 
example, could saddle a country with a continuing foreign 
exchange drain for components. Still, the rich are going 
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to spend money on luxuries in any event, and this par- 
ticular luxury cannot be smuggled in and can easily be 
taxed. And it has a useful by-product: the old limousine 
becomes a taxi or bus. 

The second category, however, is susceptible of con- 
siderable development even though it would not ordinarily 
fit into the plans of the internationally-integrated compa- 
nies. In recent years, equipment companies have shown 
considerable interest in organizing and providing partial 
financing for local enterprises using their equipment. 

In Vietnam, for instance, a manufacturer of pulp and 
paper mill equipment organized a group of local business- 
men to establish a paper plant. The manufacturer supplied 
only a small portion of the capital but all of the much 
more important technical and administrative skills. The 
plan was to build a paper mill first, run it on imported pulp 
while native trees were tested, and then build a pulp mill, 
thus creating an industry requiring practically no input of 
imports except for a few chemicals and replacement parts. 

Similarly, a manufacturer of generators offered technical 
assistance and a long-term loan to the government power 
company in Taiwan. The local raw material here, of course, 
is water power. 


THIS TYPE OF FOREIGN INVESTMENT has several advantages 
as compared to processing plants put up by the inter- 
nationally-integrated companies. One is the distinct possi- 
bility that an industry based on local raw materials can 
expand beyond the stage of supplying local demand and 
become an important exporter. 

Another is that it is the type most likely to do two 
things most needed in underdeveloped countries: seek out 
and enlist local capital in productive investment and train 
the owners of that capital and their associates in modern 
management methods. 

The equipment manufacturer, being in the business of 
making capital equipment rather than consumers’ goods, 
wants to set up the local business on a paying basis as 
quickly as possible and then pull out so that he can do the 
same thing elsewhere. At the same time, he wants to be 
sure that it is operating profitably both because of his 10 
or 20 per cent investment and because of his interest in 
future sales of equipment and replacement parts. 

His incentive, therefore, is to train the local people as 
quickly as possible and even to take chances with them— 
chances that they must have to learn. The integrated com- 
panies that expect to stay for a long time are sometimes 
overly cautious in giving responsibility to local people, and 
of course they encounter peculiar difficulties, because of 
their integrated nature and structure in forming associa- 
tions with local capital. 

In some areas of importance, the foreign investment 
may consist of intangibles such as licenses to produce 
patented goods or to use a process, or contacts with for- 
eign markets. Sometimes it consists of little more than 
the knowledge and skill of an adventurous individual. 

For example, the increasingly important tourist industry 
has been greatly assisted by the hotels being managed by 
Conrad Hilton in Puerto Rico, Egypt, and Turkey. These 
hotels are built to Hilton specifications but by local inter- 
ests with local funds. 

In Thailand, an amateur artist named Jim Thompson 
almost single-handedly developed the hand weaving of 
luxurious Royal Thai silk into a million-dollar-a-year ex- 
port industry. (“Jim Thompson and the Busy Weavers of 
Bangkok,” Francis and Katherine Brake, Readers Digest, 
October 1959.) 


One of the biggest contributions foreign companies can 
make by investment in an underdeveloped country is to 
raise both the standards and the status of businessmen. 

As John Fayerweather of the Columbia Graduate Schoo} 
of Business points out (“The Executive Overseas,” by John 
Fayerweather, Syracuse University Press), the status of 
the businessmen is not high in most underdeveloped coun. 
tries because in them business is mostly represented by the 
sharp trader and the usurious money lender. The producer 
is a quite different type, but it takes a good deal of time 
for his standards to be accepted by local businessmen 
trained in the trading tradition and even longer for them 
to be appreciated by the social and professional elite of a 
country. 

Yet the “take-off” cannot really begin in a country until 
two things start to happen: the holders of capital in its 
most respected forms, usually land, become interested jn 
investment in industry and the sons of the emerging middle 
class accept an industrial career as equivalent in status to 
one in the professions or government. Even if the foreign 
entrepreneur contributed nothing more than a stimulus to 
acceptance of these revolutionary ideas, his presence in the 
country would have been well worth while. 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


GUIDELINES FOR NEEDED RESEARCH 


JALEEL AHMAD—MILTON J. ESMAN 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE PURELY PHYSICAL processes by which 
natural resources of soil, water and minerals are formed 
and cenee are clearly known and are susceptible to 
scientific measurement by techniques already known and 
tested. The understanding of some other aspects is still 
scanty in low-income countries, and, at best, provides an 
incomplete basis for the effective analysis of natural re- 
source utilization. There is an unmistakable need for more 
fundamental research on the application of known scientific 
techniques of resource use, as well as for the discovery of 
those that are not known as yet but are well within the 
reach of present-day science and technology. As more and 
more facts are known in the realm of physical processes, 
they will — a more adequate basis for the framing of 
public policy for natural resource development. 

The problems of research into the economic availability 
of resources, however, pose a quite different challenge, and 
are fairly ore of the state of knowledge of physi- 
cal and scientific processes. There is relatively little known 
about these problems as yet, and an even lesser recognition 
of their importance. The fairly satisfactory rate of progress 
with respect to purely scientific and technical elements of 
natural resource analysis contrasts with the unsatisfactory 
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state of knowledge in the area of economic interpretation. 
No generally accepted method of evaluating the economic 
availability of natural resources exists, and most economic 
textbooks do not even deal with such an interpretation. This 
is the more noticeable since the economic availability of 
resources, as well as their utilization toward ultimate con- 
sumer satisfaction, is one of the most important aspects of 
economic development. 

The many countries collectively called “low-income” 
countries are widely heterogeneous. The peculiar features 
of location, history, economy, culture, and political institu- 
tions combine to give a unique complexion to each national 
story. By the same token, the problems and issues involved 
in the development and utilization of natural resource en- 
dowment vary in character and intensity from country to 
country and from region to region. Without losing sight 
of the apparent unreality implicit in labelling two-thirds 
of the world as “low-income” countries, an attempt will be 
made to discern the more obvious gaps in knowledge in the 
highly variegated and complex spectrum of resource prob- 
lems. Brief references to concepts and methodology will be 
made, wherever necessary. 


1. Natural Resources and Economic Growth 


THE FIRST OBSERVATION concerns the research on relation- 
ship between the total resource base of a country and the 
process of its economic and social growth. This involves 
the consideration of the long-run balance between the total 
productive capacity of the natural resources and the sum 
total of the human needs expressed in terms of effective 
demand. In its ultimate sense, this question concerns the 
interrelationship of the supply and demand factors that 
affect the manipulation of renewable and nonrenewable re- 
sources. The answer to this question will be found not only 
in the physical and technological framework within which 
resource use takes place, but also in the context of economic 
and social factors that vitally affect the efficient course of 
resource development. 

The preconditions and processes of resource develop- 
emnt are too uncertainly known, the circumstances are too 
diverse, and the factors that must be brought into play are 
too numerous and complex to be represented by simple 
mathematical equations. It is not exactly known to what 
extent the natural resources of a region contribute (and 
under what conditions) to its grown process, or whether 
any definite relationship exists between resources and mate- 
rial prosperity. No one is naive enough to think that the 
presence of large natural resources in a country necessarily 
results in economic and material prosperity, yet few would 
deny the commonsense validity of using a nation’s re- 
sources aS a measure of its potential welfare. The sweep 
of modern history provides many examples where the pro- 
ductive manipulation of natural resources, especially in 
agriculture and extractive industries, has been a prominent 
factor in sustained economic growth. There are undoubt- 
edly examples of countries, like Sweden and Switzerland, 
which have achieved high per capita incomes with a rela- 
tively narrow range of natural resources. But by and large 
a country that possesses a vast backlog of underutilized 
natural resources has definite advantage. It is therefore 
correct to assume that a planned development and utiliza- 
tion of resources will play a decisive role in the process of 
ecnomic growth which is becoming serious business in 
most low-income countries. 

It seems obvious that analytical research and investiga- 
tion into the domain of natural resources—gathering, inter- 
preting, and analyzing the facts and phenomena related to 
them—have vtial importance for economic and political 
policy. While a number of substantive problems and issues 
that require systematic research are fairly clear, others 
would become obvious only after analytical probings have 
scratched the surface. Even the discovery of problems of 
natural resource development in low-income countries de- 
pends considerably on initial questionings and probings. 
The first prerequisite, therefore, is to start these initial 
questionings and to try to think through the general rela- 
tion of natural resources to material prosperity. 

Our survey of contemporary research reveals that there 
is as yet a scanty realization in most low-income countries 
of the possibilties and promises of discovering fresh rela- 


tionships that natural resources might bear to a nation’s 
needs and prosperity. The question of natural resources in 
its widest implications is a subject where professional 
economists are the most reticent. Only a few studies demon- 
strate any conscious attempt at relating potential welfare 
to the orderly development of natural resources through 
human skill and ingenuity. 

Let us hastily admit that it is not possible to construct 
an eternal and independent science concerning resource 
development. And yet it is essential insofar as possible to 
apply known tools of analysis in the interpretation of rel- 
evant facts, combined with best possible judgment where 
one’s knowledge is limited. In any case, the limitation of 
tested knowledge is not a legitimate argument for not ap- 
plying as much scientific appraisal as possible to the dis- 
cussion of resource problems. Consequently, the general 
relationship of resources and growth seems to offer promis- 
ing possibilites for professional deliberations. 


2. Comprehensive Resource Analysis 


IT IS GENERALLY BELIEVED that most countries in Asia, 
Africa, and South America have large reserves of unex- 
ploited natural resources. This statement is made more 
often in the heat of political debate rather than in a cool 
professional setting. True, the natural resources of the 
present low-income countries have never been thoroughly 
explored. Limited reconnaissance surveys and appraisals 
have been made from time to time, which provide enough 
basis for assuming the existence of potential resources in 
most of them. In the absence of comprehensive and eval- 
uative appraisal, however, it is extremely hard and hazard- 
ous to arrive at generalizations about the true extent and 
potentialities of resources. Such attempts would, at best, 
be mere guesses. The first necessity, therefore, is to assess 
and evaluate systematically and critically the known extent 
and potentialities of natural resources within a national or 
a regional boundary. The commonly employed “balance 
sheet” method wherein both the physical assets and the 
claims for resource use are juxtaposed in the light of known 
relationships might prove to be one worth-while line of 
study in low-income countries. This equation of resources 
and claims against them must, however, be integrated with 
the total pattern of population, production, consumption, 
trade, and exports. In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that limited surveys of a reconnaissance character do not 
have value beyond indicating the possibilities of further 
and more elaborate appraisals. Reconnaissance surveys are 
perhaps necesasry as a starting point in areas where no 
appraisal of resources whatever has been done in the past. 
The consideration of resources in a broader perspective, 
however, must at some point move beyond quick glances 
and subject the data to a rigorous and critical analysis in 
the light of known relationships. 

There are several ways in which such comprehensive 
resource analysis can be made. Without attempting to de- 
scribe these various methods, we mention the application 
of the method of regional development, which consists in 
applying to an unfavored region a complete and rational 
plan of development that coordinates all the elements of 
regional activity—physical, economic, social, and human— 
toward compensating for delayed development. The con- 
cept of regional development has become a generally ac- 
cepted part of economic thinking in western countries. 
The approach suggested is implicit in some of the evaluat- 
ing techniques now being used in a few low-income coun- 
tries. A greater and more conscious use of this technique 
is suggested by our analysis. 


3. Economic Interpretation of Resource 
Availability 


AT A RELATIVELY CLOSER LEVEL of evaluating and analyzing 
development potentials of resources, more thorough re- 
search is needed on program possibilities. This would sig- 
nify an attempt to translate broader questions of quantita- 
tive availability into more specific programs of investiga- 
tion and, subsequently, action. Not only would such studies 
provide useful insights for analyzing whether in fact pos- 
sibilities for economic utilization of resources exist; in ad- 
dition, they would be useful in delineating courses of action 
and factors that must be brought into play. 
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The economic utilization of resources is not only a mat- 
ter of geographic accessibility; perhaps more important, it 
is also a question of determining whether, in the light of 
available technology, capital, and skills, it is possible to 
pursue a profitable exploitation. 

Once the research on program possibilities indicates 
promising avenues, the role of economic investigations be- 
comes crucial. Economic investigations, broadly speaking, 
should determine how the proposed programs would 
achieve the objectives of resource development. The objec- 
tives of resource development can take numerous forms, 
depending on the peculiar situation in each country or 
region. The spectrum of objectives of resource development 
may consist of programs promoting such purposes as eco- 
nomic growth of regions, improving the production and 
efficiency of resource use, reducing unemployment, stimu- 
lating production for export market, as well as meeting 
higher-level demands of strategy or national self-sufficiency. 
In any case, economic investigations are directed toward 
relating specific actions to objectives broader than the di- 
rect consequences of particular programs. 

The intensity of economic investigations will depend 
upon the extent and details of accuracy required in a 
particular case as also on the quantity and quality of data 
that are available or can be gathered. 

The type of economic analysis suggested does not appear 
to be receiving adequate consideration by research cur- 
rently under way and needs greater emphasis. To a con- 
siderable extent, this needed research calls for an analytical 
and empirically oriented review of development programs 
from the standpoint of the total increase in the stream of 
national income. 


4. Capital Investment and Resource 
Development 


ANOTHER DIMENSION OF RESEARCH that has not been ade- 
quately treated as yet in low-income countries concerns 
problems of capital investment for resource development. 
The effective development of natural resources—especially 
in the case of large hydro-power projects and reclamation 
schemes—requires the mobilization of large amounts of 
capital and labor. The capital investment in such projects 
is generally “lumpy,” the period of gestation is often long, 
and the ultimate benefits are diffused over a much larger 
group of persons than the initial investors, public or private. 
Apart from the lump character of capital investment in 
large resource development projects, the necessity of heavy 
capital imports of machinery and equipment from abroad 
places additional burdens on the economy. Capital in most 
low-income countries has always been short, and the 
process of capital formation slow and uncertain. The rela- 
tive scarcity of capital in relation to effective demand is 
more acutely felt in view of the fact that most countries 
have either undertaken or planned substantial projects 
for resource development, especially in the field of irriga- 
tion, reclamation, and power. 

In a situation of this kind, it is essential that desperately 
scarce capital should find its way into channels that are 
likely to bring maximum benefits in terms of defined ob- 
jectives, economic or non-economic. It must be asked 
whether such investment has been used effectively toward 
the ends that the society has selected for its development 
effort—for example, real increase in gross national product, 
a rising standard of living, and an increasing measure of 
economic and social security. Though this question forms 
part of the broader problem of capital formation and in- 
vestment allocation in low-income countries, it is so 
closely related to the process of resource development as 
to be one of its integral elements. No analysis of resource 
problems would be fruitful without considering the mobili- 


zation of capital from the standpoint of its most efficient. 


use. The close association between capital mobilization 
and resource development has frequently been overlooked 
in discussions of productive manipulation of resources. 
Our analysis suggests a closer scrutiny of the function of 
capital mobilization as an essential instrument for produc- 
tive utilization of resources, as well as a guide to investment 
allocations and programming. 


5. Appraisal of Resource Development 
Projects 


THIS BRINGS US TO THE PROBLEM of appraisal of investment 
projects directed toward the development of resources, 
This question inevitably involves a quantitative compari. 
son of alternative means of achieving basic objectives that 
are usually complex and interrelated in character. The 
process of project appraisal consists in identifying alter. 
native ways of achieving a given objective, projecting in a 
quantitative manner the effects of alternative possibilities, 
limiting the range of available alternatives, and finally jp. 
dicating the course of policy that is likely to maximize the 
accruing benefits. It is wrong to suppose, however, that 
project justification in low-income countries is not based 
on probable future effects. In the case of every project 
activity, there are usually certain ideas in the minds of 
policy-makers about the probable benefits of a project in 
relation to its costs. What the present attempts lack is a 
systematic calculation of the total benefits of a project in 
which quantitative factors have been analyzed as far as 
possible, without losing sight of social and political criteria | 
that may often be beyond quantification. Investors in pri- 
vate sectors regard future profits as the major tests for the 
attractiveness of a project. As has been pointed out earlier, 
the role of public authorities in low-income countries as 
promoters and initiators of long-term investment in re- 
source development is significant. Private profit, therefore, 
cannot be the exclusive criterion of the attractiveness of 
some projects and may be entirely irrelevant for many. 
Investment into resource development creates effects on 
the economy that are broader than the immediate scope 
of the project and involve other sectors and industries. A 
better test, but by no means infallible, is the increase in 
total national income imputable to the project, based on 
the fact that the stream of national income is the material 
source of an economy’s welfare. The national income test 
ultimately involves consideration of the project benefits 
and costs, considered in broad terms and consistent with 
national objectives of resource development. 

This does not, however, mean that other criteria that 
spring from the working of the social and political proc- 
esses are unimportant or irrelevant. In fact, sometimes 
these non-economic criteria may be so powerful as to 
eclipse all economic considerations, The national income 
test is an attempt to demonstrate which among several 
alternative approaches to a particular objective contributes 
most to the national income and gross product in relation 
to capital invested. In other words, which alternative is 
more “efficient” economically? 

The discussion of economic efficiency and justification 
has often provoked comments in responsible quarters that 
this method of testing the attractiveness of a project in 
low-income countries has serious limitations. As an illus- 
tration, it is pointed out that the principal objective of ir- 
tigation development in most of these countries is the pro- 
duction of food for an ever-increasing population, regard- 
less of project economics. It is argued that a country like 
the United States which enjoys a high per capita income 
and has problems of agricultural surplus is justified in ap- 
plying highly refined tools of economic analysis to water 
and land resources development. A judgment on the validity 
or otherwise of applying project economics in particular 
resource development programs is a complex matter and 
depends on a variety of factors that must be taken into 
consideration. It may, however, be pointed out that even 
in the low-income countries the decision on such questions 
as selection among competing lands for initial irrigation, 
location of a dam site, and fixation of water rates, is pre- 
sumably made on the basis of desirability and benefit, 
which usually imply some economic criteria. It is important 
to add that the preciseness of application of such criteria 
need not perhaps be as rigorous in low-income countries 
as it is in the United States. Specific application has to be 
consistent with political imperatives, social structure, and 
level of technology prevailing in a particular country. Not- | 
withstanding the peculiar circumstances of low-income 
countries, it can be foreseen that the desirability of apply- 
ing economic criteria to resource development projects 
will become more obvious when such economies move out 
of the transitional stage into self-sustaining growth. 
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6. Concepts and Methodology for Resource 
Evaluation 


THE CLASSICAL MODEL OF RESOURCE allocation in a fully 
employed economy is fairly simple. Given perfect mobility 
of factors of production, the model assumes that marginal 
savings and investment propensities are high, and that the 
private investors make outlays for productive resources up 
to a point where marginal rates of substitution among 
factors is directly equal to the ratio of their prices. This 
means, in effect, that the entrepreneurs will use the cheap- 
est (most efficient) combination of factors of production. 
Accordingly, any reallocation of factors would represent 
a redistribution of incomes rather than any net gain in 
total national product. Later refinements in the model have 
noted significant departures from real life and have made 
clear some of the implicit assumptions that the traditional 
model failed to clarify. But basically the conceptual frame- 
work of the model is commonly employed for the economic 
interpretation of resources in highly developed countries 
of the West. 

Although the foregoing model has undergone constant 
refinements in order to achieve greater realism and plaus- 
ibility, there are good reasons to suppose—and some of 
them are supported by empirical evidence—that the con- 
ceptual tools and methodology derived from this model 
are inadequate to cope with resource problems in low- 
income countries. Stated another way, the question is in 
what ways the present methodological tools need modifica- 
tion and adaptation in order to achieve greater applicability 
to analytical problems of resource development in low- 
income countries, particularly in the context of the need 
and desire for profitable utilization? 

The purpose of this discussion is not to debate the posi- 
tive merits and limitations of the classical theory of resource 
allocation. Neither is it intended to be a critical appraisal 
of the areas where this methodology is out of tune with 
conditions in low-income countries. The purpose is to point 
to the lack of systematic research on methodological ques- 
tions in resource evaluation in low-income countries, and 
thereby to suggest the need for developing more adequate 
empirical and conceptual framework for measurement and 
evaluation. One reason for the neglect of proper emphasis 
on methodological tools of economic analysis is that people 
find it awkward to grasp the meaning of economics when 
the only problem that appears to them worthy of considera- 
tion is the application of known scientific and technical 
principles to resource use problems. In fact, this difficulty 
springs from the abstract, symbolical nature of economics 
in the form used by classical economists. Abstract concepts 
commonly employed in resource economics, by their very 
nature, are not self-evident. Partly the reason lies in the 
imperfections of conceptual tools and measurement tech- 
niques. It may be that, given the present-day state of knowl- 
edge of low-income economies, no significant breakthrough 
in methodological tools of analysis can be foreseen in the 
immediate future. But this is undoubtedly a vital and chal- 
lenging area where research effort is conspicuously lacking 
and is most needed. Any program of rational resource 
management has to be based on measurement, evaluation 
and appraisal of resources not only in terms of physical 
magnitude but also with regard to their economic potential. 
The need for constant and pointed research on method- 
ological problems can, therefore, hardly be overemphasized. 


7. Non-economic Factors in Resource 
Development 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES is but one 
aspect of the broader phenomena of economic and social 
growth, and not necessarily the most important one. By 
its very nature, resource development is a multiple process 
involving a variety of complex factors. In the process of 
identifying research needs, therefore, it seems necessary 
to point out that resource analysis must be extended 
beyond the familiar categories of economic interpretation. 
In a general sense, there is hardly any dimension of social 
sciences whose subject matter does not have some direct 
or indirect bearing on problems of resource development. 


Theoretically, the development of resources could be 
achieved and sustained by continued changes in technology 
and productivity. Realistically, however, the question of 
changes in technology and productivity spills over into the 
broader domain of social and human problems. Since re- 
source development cannot be carved out of the general 
ecological and social system, the realization and study of 
non-economic factors is crucial. On this count, however, 
the professional investigator—no less than the policy-maker 
—is faced with an apparent paradox. On the one hand, the 
study of resource problems without evaluating the multi- 
tude of non-economic factors may lose the necessary per- 
spective, relevance, and breadth of understanding. On the 
other hand, academic forays into non-economic factors may 
lead to such speculations about social phenomena and 
human motivation as to be practically fruitless for sig- 
nificant, pointed research hypotheses. Without claiming to 
have exhausted the range of pertinent issues, therefore, we 
have tried to identify the following two areas of research 
that seem to offer important untried opportunities: 

A. The first of these concerns the problem of efficient 
organization and administration, through agencies and in- 
stitutions, of programs of resource development. The prob- 
lem of resource development in low-income countries, as 
indeed everywhere, is not merely a matter of putting men 
and machines together; it is a matter of striving for that 
optimum cordination of factors of production including 
entrepreneurship which results in maximum resource avail- 
ability. An efficient management of resources, therefore, 
presupposes the creation and maintenance of viable ad- 
ministrative institutions with the necessary flexibility to 
cope with varying objectives. From an analysis of the com- 
pleted research, it appears that relationships of individual 
resources utilization projects to national or regional devel- 
opment planning and programming have either received 
inadequate treatment or been completely ignored. Inade- 
quate attention to program planning in certain coun- 
tries has resulted in a phenomenon where unused capacity 
of varying order has been created in irrigation and power 
projects. This excess capacity, though it swells the national 
income figures while being installed, does not add to the 
stream of total output. 

Research hypotheses relating to problems of organiza- 
tion, programming and administration of resource develop- 
ment activities appears to offer promising and challenging 
avenues of enquiry. 

B. Another research need concerns the problem of legis- 
lation directed toward further development of resources. 
Legislation governing land tenure, mining and exploration, 
forest utilization, and water use all seem to offer highly 
promising possibilities for fruitful research. Our analysis of 
recent research reveals that there is a growing realization 
of the need to modify existing laws and customs to suit the 
demands of economic and social development. More spe- 
cifically, there is a growing belief that the present land- 
tenure arrangements in many low-income countries are 
stifling the development of agriculture, as regards pro- 
ductivtiy and investment. Though problems and conditions 
vary from country to country, there is a common aware- 
ness that agrarian tenure structure has to be altered before 
any long-range improvement in agricultural productivity 
can be foreseen. Theoretically, it is recognized by many 
that proper changes in land tenure have a stimulating effect 
on productivity and investment in agriculture. Empirically, 
there is little evidence to suggest the behavior of a partic- 
ular agricultural economy undergoing tenure adjustments. 

On the broader level of analyzing and changing the 
legal framework, therefore, a closer study is needed of the 
precise nature of effects which such adjustments might 
have on resource productivity. 


Interdisciplinary Approaches 


FROM THE ABOVE DISCUSSION, we believe, one major issue 
of research policy has emerged. Our analysis suggests the 
need for a deeper and more thorough analysis of resource 
problems than is evident from a review of current research 
in this field. At this point, we should guard against a poten- 
tial danger. While the necessity of bringing resource prob- 
lems within the scope of logical discussion is reasonably 
clear, it is difficult to comment upon the degree of precise- 
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ness and rigor with which resource problems in low-income 
countries can or should be analyzed. Whatever the degree 
of preciseness, however, we believe that there is no room 
for excessive specialization in such analyses, considering 
the present stage of development of the low-income coun- 
tries. Most countries suffer from lack of scientific and 
technical facilities, as well as from the non-availability of 
relevant data to permit highly specialized scrutiny of prob- 
lems. Of still greater significance is the fact that the pro- 
jected economic and social development of many low- 
income countries adds a sense of urgency to promoting 
program activities for resource development. In such a situ- 
ation, it is true more than ever that research will not get far 
unless it is kept at a reasonable level of comprehension 
for use by the policy-maker. The policy-maker relies on 
those findings that have a clear bearing on practical prob- 
lems and alternatives, and is skeptical—with sufficient 
reasons—of those products of research that bear the mark 
of extreme specialization. 


One fruitful means of achieving greater realism and 
plausibility in research programs is to strive for a coor. 
dination of effort not only between research and field ac. 
tivity but also betwen various disciplines whose subject 
matter has relevance to resource problems. This would 
mean lesser emphasis on narrow, specialized research op 
isolated points, and more on interdisciplinary approaches 
to common problems. This is not to say that one should 
ignore the factor of objectivity in research. The purpose jg 
to underline the desirability of a broad conceptual frame. 
work that takes account of as many variables as possible 
and permits a synthesis of knowledge and insight that 
various disciplines have to offer. In fact, the loss of linear 
precision that might result from such interdisciplinary 
treatment may be justified if the end product of research 
is closer to the policy-making areas. It is worth while to 
realize that the most important decisions in life do not 
require specialized study. 
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THE SWISS FOUNDATION 
FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


CAIN’S EVASIVE QUESTION, “Am I my _ brother's 
keeper?” has confronted every human being since the 
beginning of history. We find it relatively easy to 
answer when we think of our closest friends and rel- 
atives. It is somewhat more difficult for us to feel our 
responsibility toward a larger community, whether it 
is our village, our town, or even our country. There- 
fore we should not be surprised that men everywhere. 
but perhaps especially in Switzerland, are so slow in 
waking up to a sense of our common responsibility 
for the future of Europe and of the world. It is dif- 
ficult for us to keep up with the tempo of technical, 
economic, and political development which shrinks 
distances and draws countries closer together. A cen- 
tury and a half of peace, our principle of neutrality, 
our small-nation mentality, and our belief that we 
serve ourselves and mankind best by keeping our own 
house in order, leaving others to tackle their own 
problems, have bred in us a feeling of self-sufficiency 
and complacency which dominates our thought. To- 
day, however, we are beginning to realize that the 
net of world history is so closely interwoven that it 
is difficult for even small fish to slip through its 
meshes. Europe is in a state of transformation which 
forces us to cooperate actively with others if we do 
not wish to renounce our influence over our own 
destiny. Therefore we share a common responsibility 
for shaping the world of tomorrow. 

From an address by the Honorable Fritz T. Wahlen, Member of 
the Swiss Federal Council and head of the Federal Department of 


Public E. y. Ti lated from the German text in REFORMATIO, 
the Swiss Protestant Review, No. 11/12/59. 


IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE SECOND WORLD Wank the Swiss felt 
it their duty to assist their neighbors, who had suffered 
terribly from the conflict. The whole population took part 
in a remarkable effort to relieve the misery still prevalent 
in most of Europe. Later the aid was concentrated in dis- 
tressed areas in southern, southeastern, and eastern Europe, 
and likewise extended, to some degree, to Asian countries. 

Out of this largely humanitarian effort grew the con- 
viction that the less developed countries needed technical 
assistance even more urgently than they needed relief. 

In 1950 the federal parliament began granting subsidies 
for technical assistance work. Several private organizations 
have been established in the past few years dedicated to 
this kind of work and obtaining some part of their funds 
from the government grants. At present there are four 
such agencies, each with a different sponsorship and field 
of activity. 

One, sponsored by industry, insurance, and banking, is 
concerned with training and developing skilled industrial 
personnel. Another, sponsored by the Swiss chemical in- 
dustry cooperating with the University of Basle, concen- 
trates on developing qualified staff for laboratories and 
hospitals. A third, sponsored by the cooperative movement 
(consumvereine), undertakes agricultural training asso- 
ciated with cooperative aims. The fourth, which has general 
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public sponsorship, is concerned with teaching the funda- 
mentals of trades and skills in very underdeveloped 
countries. 

The first organization listed, the Schweizerische Stiftung 
fiir Technische Entwicklungshilfe or Fondation Swisse 
d’Assistance au Développement Technique, is the subject 
of this article. 

These organizations do not, of course, constitute a co- 
ordinated and concentrated effort on the part of the whole 
of Switzerland such as is represented, for example, by the 
U. S. International Cooperation Administration. Such a na- 
tional effort would have the advantage of providing larger 
sums and perhaps more spectacular results. On the other 
hand it would lack the sense of immediate and intimate 
participation and personal responsibility inherent in the 
smaller organizations, limited to certain fields specifically 
related to the interests of the donors. The close connection 
between the individual and the collective action of his 
group, between the man and the institutions of his govern- 
ment, is characteristic of the Swiss. Hence the multiplicity 
of autonomous cultural centers (and likewise the multi- 
plicity of languages) in Switzerland. 

The Swiss Foundation for Technical Assistance was 
founded in May 1959, after a good deal of preliminary 
work, with the backing of much of Switzerland’s industrial, 
insurance, and banking interests (except the chemical in- 
dustry, which, as noted, sponsors a parallel effort). Its ini- 
tial capital came from the Nestlé Alimentana Company, 
but by 1 September 1960 some 120 Swiss firms had con- 
tributed, 18 large companies providing 43 per cent of the 
funds, 82 medium-size companies 53 per cent, and 20 small 
companies 4 per cent. The total funds contributed or 
pledged by 15 September for the first five years of opera- 
tion were SFr 3,500,000, of which 3,300,000 were for the 
initial three years. 

For the present at least, the Foundation will concentrate 
on the training of young men and women to become fore- 
men, specialists, and other qualified workers in the elec- 
trical, mechanical, and building trades. The lack of a 
trained labor force is one of the greatest obstacles to more 
rapid progress in the developing countries. Assistance given 
at this point, therefore, is likely to have an impact and use- 
fulness far out of proportion to the sums spent for it. 

The plan calls in general for staffing each training center 
or workshop with a small group of Swiss technicians or 
skilled supervisors. The length and nature of the courses 
will depend on conditions and needs in each situation. The 
host country will be expected to provide some form of 
counterpart funds, which might be partly in facilities and 
services. In some cases the most able students might be 
given further specialized training in Switzerland. 

The first project is scheduled to begin in India in 1961. 
Some 90 apprentices are to be given three-year training 
courses in precision mechanics, with special emphasis on 
industrial instruments. The Foundation will supply the 
principal of the school and six or seven instructors, to- 
gether with necessary apparatus and instruments. This 
project will be carried out in cooperation with India’s 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, which will 
provide Indian counterparts of the Swiss staff, land, build- 
ings, and operating funds. It is expected that within six 
or eight years the center will operate without foreign help. 

Plans are under consideration for establishing a training 
institute in Pakistan, and the possibilities in Africa are being 
explored. 

SSTE was originally founded largely on the initiative of 
Professor Jacques Freymond, director of the Institut Uni- 


versitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales in Geneva. 
The President is Dr. Hans Schindler and the SSTE gov- 
erning board is a council broadly representative of in- 
dustry, finance, and other groups. A six-man committee is 
responsible for policy and operating decisions. The Director 
is Dr. Fritz Real, formerly counselor of the Swiss embassy 
in Washington and Ambassador to Finland, who is on 
leave from the Foreign Service for his present work. The 
Secretary is Otto Hagenbuechle. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Swiss 
Foundation for Technical Assistance, Kantstrasse 12, 
Zurich 7/44, Switzerland. 
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The Heifer Project 


DALE BARNARD 


THE HEIFER PROJECT, INC., is a non-profit voluntary agency 
that ships contributed livestock and poultry to developing 
areas. The idea originated with Dan West, a Church of the 
Brethren relief worker, in Spain in 1937. Feeding starving 
children with powdered milk from Holland, in an area 
where irrigation ditches and pasture lands would support 
dairy cows, inspired the question, “Why not get cows here 
to help the Spanish people feed their own babies?” 

It was not until 1944, however, that West’s idea was 
effectuated by a Brethren men’s group in Northern Indiana. 
In July of that year the first shipment of 44 heifers sailed 
to Puerto Rico. 

From 1944 to 1953 the activities were guided by the 
Church of the Brethren, working closely with the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, the 
Marshall Plan, Point IV, and other organizations and pro- 
grams, to replace livestock destroyed in the war and des- 
perately needed. 

In 1953 the emphasis turned to technical assistance de- 
velopments, and the project became an incorporated or- 
ganization. Charter contributing agencies were the Church 
of the Brethren, the American Baptist Convention, the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, the Koinonia Foundation, the Mennonite 
Central Committee, and the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. Later this group was joined by the Rural Life 
Association, the Methodist Church, the Congregational 
Christian Churches, the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, and the National Farmers Union. The Heifer Proj- 
ect also cooperates with the Church World Service, the 4-H 
Clubs, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Agri- 
cultural Missions, Inc. 

HPI activities are coordinated with those of other organi- 
zations through the American Council of Voluntary Agen- 
cies for Foreign Service, and one or more shipments are 
made each year in cooperation with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the International Coop- 
eration Administration. Dr. Franklin D. Slifer, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, is a member of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church (United Church of Christ) 
and lives at Topton, Pennsylvania. Thurl Metzger, whose 
offices are at North Manchester, Indiana, is executive di- 
rector. 
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Although statistics alone do not tell the story, they do 
give an indication of the size of the effort. From the begin- 
ning in 1944 through June 30, 1960, the Heifer Project had 
shipped to 58 countries— 


11,369 cattle 441,845 chicks 


8,128 goats 321,397 hatching eggs 
2,467 pigs 3,008 turkeys 
1,900 sheep 500 ducklings 
1,013 rabbits 100 keats 
46 horses 2 geese 
25 burros 10 pigeons 
3 jacks 220 package of bees 


They went to 57 countries all over the world, including 
some cattle, goats, chicks, and rabbits to areas in the USA. 

These were not gifts of charity. Recipients were selected 
on the basis of need plus ability to care for the animals. 
Distribution was made without regard to race, creed, reli- 
gion, or nationality (in 1956 and 1957, for example, small 
shipments went to Russia and to East Germany). Recipients 
—a refugee farmer, a 4-H Club boy or girl, an agricul- 
tural school or farm—shared in the responsibility by 
passing on the gifts, generally donating the first-born off- 
spring to help another in need. 

Sometimes the flock of chicks or the heifers or other 
animals are contributed directly; sometimes they are pur- 
chased with funds donated by a Bible school, a women’s 
or men’s organization, a service club, a country parish, a 
city congregation. Whatever its form or origin, each gift 
is a morale-builder; it represents a vote of confidence in 
the recipient, an international gesture of encouragement. 

As in pioneer America, attendants serving voluntarily 
as cowboys or herdsmen travel with most shipments to 
help overseas neighbors in establishing the new arrivals. 
The attendants meet recipient families and officials of 
church and governments as United States grass-roots am- 
bassadors. “This contact,” wrote the honorable Alexis S. 
Liatis, Ambassador of Greece to the United States, in a 
recent letter, “is perhaps almost of equal importance with 
the actual donations, because it cements the friendship 
between our two peoples at a level difficult to be reached 
through normal government channels.” Whether it is the 
Evangelical and Reformed Synods of Illinois or Massa- 
chusetts Congregationalists shipping heifers to refugee farm- 
ers in West Germany, the Ohio Future Farmers of America 
contributing calves to Turkey, the Illinois CROP organiza- 
tion flying pigs to Haiti, or the thousands of others who 
are involved in some way, all share a common concern for 
the people and country helped by their gift. 

“I wish Concordia, our cow, could speak,” wrote a 
German woman. “She could tell me about the people who 
sent her. It must take a lot of love to give away a cow.” 
This feeling, from the other—the donating—end, was ex- 
pressed by an American mother who said about herself 


and her family after making their livestock contribution, 


“We look better, feel better, and act better.” 

The contributions are not solely American. Churches 
in Holland have contributed duck eggs to Korea, hatching 
eggs to Greece and Italy, and bred heifers to the HELP 
refugee project in Sardinia. German Catholic and Prot- 
estant relief agencies have sent milk sheep to Greece and 
are working on programs of aid to India and Pakistan. 
Mexico has shipped burros to Taiwan. Swiss goats are 
being milked in Italy, Greece, Pakistan, Austria. The Ameri- 
can Farm School in Greece and the Livestock Bongah in 
Iran supplied hatching eggs from descendants of American 
chicks to the Arab Development Society, an orphanage in 


Jericho, Jordan. Canadian livestock lives and produces jn 
Greece, Japan, Bolivia, Angola, Ecuador, and Germany. 
The United Kingdom, Japan, Venezuela, and the Philip- 
pines have all shared in the international work of Heifer 
Project. 


TODAY, HEIFER PROJECT HAS REPRESENTATIVES stationed in 
Mexico, Ecuador, Colombia, and West Germany, and an 
Extension Agent in the USA. 

As the original idea of a heifer gift expanded to include 
other livestock and poultry, so also the recipient changed 
from a refugee to a technical assistance project in a devel- 
oping economy. Thus a foundation herd was started at the 
Attaturk Orman Ciftligi Farm in Ankara, Turkey. One 
hundred fifty Jersey bulls, given by the Jersey breeders of 
America, benefit mountain villages and island communities 
in Greece. And 4-H livestock and poultry programs in 
Central and South America obtain new impetus, many of 
them benefiting from airlifts contributed by the Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation. 

The multiplier factor of these shipments is reflected in 
three examples—Turkey, Iran, and Ecuador. 

In May 1954 and in June 1956, Heifer Project flew an 
airplane load of 64,600 baby chicks to Turkey. The loss 
on the first flight was 56 chicks, and, it was less than one 
percent on the second. At the end of 1959 over 2,305,000 
hatching eggs and 1,454,000 baby chicks had been distrib- 
uted to farmers and villages in Turkey from these original 
shipments. In 1959 a National Poultry Congress met and 
a continuing organization and a poultry journal have been 
established which will benefit the poultry industry of that 
nation. 

Forty Brown Swiss bulls and 10 heifers were shipped 
to Iran in November 1953. With other foundation stock, 
these were used to develop an artificial insemination proj- 
ect, which resulted in 88,720 inseminations in 1958. A 
difference of 1,188 liters of milk was tabulated between the 
production of a native cow giving 600 liters a day and a 
crossbred averaging 1,788 liters. At 7 rials a liter, this 
represented a difference of $103.95 per cow, or for the 
20,000 crossbreds then estimated to be in production, a 
net gain of $2,079,000. 

In Ecuador, after World War II, the Panama hat mar- 
ket collapsed because of the competition of synthetic fibers 
and mass production elsewhere in the world. The Cuenca 
area was hard hit. HPI cooperating with the International 
Cooperation Administration initiated a baby chick pro- 
gram, starting with 1,000 chicks in October 1955. In all, 
more than 140,000 chicks were shipped in lots of 500 
to 2,500. Expanding from this poultry program have been 
the auxiliary businesses of veterinary supplies, mixed feeds, 
corn at stable prices, wire cages and coops, and the mar- 
keting of eggs and meat. Shipments of eggs from Cuenca 
to Guayaquil have expanded from $2,000 a week to 
$30,000. 

Thus a single idea has grown into a small but significant 
independent voluntary agency with these four unique quali- 
ties: Heifer Project gifts are visible; for years to come, 
animals or their offspring are evidence of a people-to- 
people friendship and sharing. Heifer Project gifts increase; 
living things reproduce themselves. Those who receive pass 
on the gift; the recipient shares, spreading the impact of 
the original shipment. Each gift is a morale builder; the 
heifer or flock of chicks is a vote of confidence in the 
ability of the receiver to make good use of the living gift. 

As Thurl Metzger put it: “The heifer that was born in 
1944 has traveled through 58 countries. To do so, she has 
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had to cross barriers of race, creed, and politics. Her path 
of good will leads to the home of a colored sharecropper 
in Southern USA . . . it leads to the hut of an Indian in the 
Andes. . . her tracks are in Moslem countries and in com- 
munist countries. Slowly the man in need comprehends that 
with the help and confidence of friends, life can be better 
for him and his family.” 

(For further information, address Dale Barnard, Direc- 
tor of Operations, Heifer Project, Inc., Box 278, Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania, USA.) 
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To Read Is to Want Is To lave 


LITERACY BASIC FOR PROGRESS 


FRANK C. LAUBACH 


THE CONVICTION that we must aid the underprivileged half 
of the world has now taken possession of nearly every 
enlightened American. But what few Americans see clearly 
is that the effort of the underprivileged to achieve higher 
levels of living must begin with literacy, which gives them 
access immediately to simple how-to-do-it literature. 

Many who have worked among underprivileged people 
have tried to help them improve their agriculture and adopt 
unfamiliar technical skills without first making them literate. 
Many have been bitterly disappointed to find how slow 
illiterate people in general are to learn technical skills. A 
man named Brain, with prodigious enthusiasm and intoxi- 
cating persuasiveness, drove himself and his friends in a 
desperate effort to lift the illiterate masses of India by 
sending agricultural experts and showing them pictures, but 
he beat his brains against this stupendous task with almost 
no results. 

Agricultural and technical experts testify that they are 
frustrated by the skepticism and conservatism of the illiter- 
ate masses. Experience shows that to try to make them 


THE ORGANIZATION referred to by the pronoun we in 
this article is the Laubach Literacy Fund, a non-profit 
tax-exempt foundation organized by Dr. Laubach in 
1955. Instead of writing directly about the Fund, Dr. 
Laubach has preferred to devote his space to explain- 
ing the rationale of the work. The Fund provides 
scholarships and other aid for centers in the USA 
and other countries engaged in training literacy-liter- 
ature personnel; it helps in organizing and carrying 
out literacy and literature projects; it publishes lit- 
eracy material and follow-up literature. Its aid is 
channeled to the field both directly and through other 
cooperating agencies. Financial support includs a 
large number of small gifts, often in the form of $1-a- 
week contributions from individual members of 
church congregations and other groups. Dr. Laubach 
has been a dedicated crusader for literacy during most 
of his professional career, which started with mission- 
ary work in the Philippines in 1915. At the age of 76 
the Grand Old Man of Literacy still undertakes ardu- 
ous field trips; as this issue of the Review goes to press 
he is preparing for his fifteenth long world journey. 
He has passed on to thousands of workers in many 
countries his enthusiasm, devotion, and inventive skill 
in devising effective teaching methods. 


good farmers before we make them literate is to pour money 
into a bottomless well. 

To those of us who have lived for many years in Asia or 
Africa among illiterate people, it is obvious that the divid- 
ing line between the haves and the have nots of the world is 
at the point of literacy. Educated people can use an ever- 
increasing fund of technical knowledge and skill because 
they can read blueprints and instructions and catalogs and 
technical magazines. The haves of the world are generally 
producing more than they need; the USA has $9 billion 
worth of food and fiber stored up, at a cost of $1 billion 
a year for storage alone, because we don’t know what to 
do with it. But the illiterate half of the world, basically 
because they are ignorant and know only primitive methods, 
are producing less than they need. A statement often heard 
from governmental and international officials is to the effect 
that “Half the world goes to bed hungry every night.” It 
is the illiterate half that goes hungry. 

The illiterates know this, and they are eager for educa- 
tion. In the underdeveloped areas the educated people own 
the land, make the laws, mint the money, control the army, 
run business and government; they are the haves. The illiter- 
ate multitudes have next to nothing. Indeed, they are in 
debt all their lives—and they do not know how much they 
owe. Their one aching desire is to rise out of their destitu- 
tion up to the level of the educated people, and they know 
that the only doorway out of their misery is through 
literacy for themselves and their children. 

Experience proves that it is easy to teach them to read 
because they have the powerful motivation of poverty to 
urge them on. When the teachers are ready to stop, the 
illiterates clamor for more; they are impatient to get above 
their ignorance. After they have learned the simple elements 
of reading, they are ready for clear, simple, how-to-do-it 
books and magazines and pamphlets. Nine languages out of 
ten are far easier to teach adults to read than English is to 
teach to children or to illiterates. The languages of Latin 
America and most of Asia are perfectly phonetic—one 
sound for each letter. The spelling of English is so irregular 
that every other word is badly spelled. 

The illiterate adults in other lands can learn to read their 
own languages in a matter of weeks or months, and after 
that they can pronounce every written word in their own 
language; they can read simple instructions. From that 
point onward they are independent of their teacher, so far 
as pronunciation is concerned, and can acquire speed and 
facility by practice. 

So, throughout Asia and Africa we teach the illiterates 
their phonetics for a week or a month and then shift over 
to the how-to-do-it books. We do not write these books as 
textbooks, but because all people prefer a story to a sermon 
we write stories incorporating some secret in every page. 

In India, for example, we teach phonetics for about two 
weeks and then help the student to read “Anand the Wise 
Man.” This book says that “Anand learned to read, and 
then his teacher helped him find books full of secrets.” 
Anand read that the reason he was sick and thin was that 
he did not eat the right food. The book told him what to 
eat and how to produce it. In another lesson it says that 
Anand’s daughter was to have a baby, and Anand read 
that the midwife must be clean, and the mother must eat 
the right food and have right habits so the child could be 
well. In another lesson, Anand read that the reason they had 
dysentery was because flies bred in the filth that lay all over 
the ground, and landed on their food. The book told him 
to have a latrine, to screen the house, to cover the food they 
ate and their baby’s mouth with mosquito netting, and to 
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kill mosquitoes in the house with DDT. Anand also read 
that the water in his well was contaminated, and he learned 
how to make it sanitary. 

He tried these things, and he and his family became 
healthy. 

He read that the reason they were hungry was because 
their land was hungry. They dried the cowdung in the sun 
and used it for fuel instead of putting it back on the soil for 
fertilizer. He read that his crop was so poor because the 
seeds he used were not good, and that he could get better 
seeds from the government distribution center. He learned 
that his little wooden plow did not go deep enough, and that 
from the government he could get an iron point for his 
plow that would go three inches into the ground instead of 
one inch. Anand tried these things, and he had five times 
as much production from his land with less work than 
before. 

As the newly literate farmers read this book about Anand 
they say to themselves, “If Anand could do this, we can 
too.” Then when the agricultural expert comes to their 
village, he does not need to tell them the things they have 
learned from their book. He asks them what they want, and 
they say: “Help us get those new seeds; help us get that iron 
plowpoint; help us get the DDT. We have read about these 
things; now we want to have them to use.” 

Thus these illiterates emerge from imprisonment to ignor- 
ance and stagnation which had bound their ancestors for 
untold ages. They emerge into civilization; they are on the 
way to joining the world of haves. 

This is the natural way and the scientific way, the only 
way, to lift the illiterate half of our world out of their 
slavery to hunger and want. They know this, and they 
want more than anything else to learn to read. 

In fact, one of the reasons why communism is so attrac- 
tive to the illiterates is because they are told that every man, 
woman, and child in Russia is given a good education— 
that all of them can read the secrets of progress—that all 
the people therefore are rising up together. They are told 
that the Chinese communists are educating their people as 
fast as they can. Most Americans do not realize that this 
is true. Russia probably has a higher rate of literacy now 
than the United States has, and China is doing everything 
in her power to become 100 per cent literate. If the de- 
mocracies neglect a billion illiterate people in southern 
Asia and Africa and Latin America while the communists 
give their billion an education, no force in the world can 
prevent the illiterates of Asia and Africa from adopting 
communism. 

Many of the demands of the communists upon the Rus- 
sian and Chinese people were resented, but literacy was 
acclaimed with enthusiasm by everybody. In fact, one of 
the most popular things the communists ever did was to 
make the people of Russia literate, and the most popular 


thing the communists are requiring of the Chinese people - 


is that they learn to read and become educated, for this 
is exactly what they want. 

If we of the West are wise, we will invest far more money 
and effort than we have been investing in literacy for the 
underprivileged peoples outside the Iron Curtain. We should 
multiply our efforts a hundred times. 

Under Public Law 480 the United States has for several 
years been selling some of its huge agricultural surpluses 
abroad, for local currencies. These soft currencies are de- 
posited in the countries that purchase the surpluses, and 
some of the money is tagged for local development projects 
such as railroads, highways, harbors, hospitals, and a little 
for higher education. 


Up to now the U.S. has sold about $15 billion worth of its 
surpluses in this manner; about $3 billion of the foreign 
currencies still lie idle in foreign banks. If the countries 
of origin request it, much of this money might be used for 
training teachers, printing literacy primers and textbooks, 
publishing news bulletins and simple literature for new 
readers. Here is a godsend that might pay half the bill for 
helping the illiterates. I do not know where any of that huge 
fund has so far been spent for literacy, but there is no 
practical reason why it cannot be used effectively. 

A few leaders express the strange fear that if we of the 
West teach the illiterates to read, the communists will rush 
in and take advantage of their new ability to give them 
communist propaganda. Why should we not rush in first 
to provide the literature they need? 

A worldwide adult literacy campaign could not only 
help to preserve the civilization we cherish but vastly en- 
hance its values. 

(For further information, address the Laubach Literacy 
Fund, 235 East Twenty-second Street, New York 10, 
N.Y., USA.) 


4. 
Volunteers for 


International Development 


RAYMOND J. MAGEE 


IN 1948 A SMALL GROUP OF STUDENTS in California and 
veterans of World War II met in a quiet retreat to try to 
discover how the great religious truths, and particularly 
those taught by Jesus of Nazareth, might apply to the world 
situation we all face. Each made a personal commitment to 
work for peace. But how? The answer that came to farmer 
John Wallen as he worked in the fields might be expressed 
as voluntary sacrificial service in the work of the United 
Nations. The group prepared a folder describing the idea 
of a volunteer corps or Peace Force to fight the common 
enemies of man—disease, illiteracy, hunger, misunder- 
standing. I visited technical assistance projects, did village 
work in India and Mexico, talked with various leaders 
about the idea. Proposals were made to a number of organ- 
izations that they take on the effort as a part of their ex- 
isting programs. 

It was not until the autumn of 1956, however—during 
the Suez crisis—that Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, a citizen of 
India and professor of world religions at Boston Univer- 
sity, and I finally decided that the uniqueness of the con- 
cept justified establishing a new organization. Unique, that 
is, as far as action is concerned; the idea itself is not unique. 
William James called for a moral alternative to war. 
Pierre Ceresole looked for work camps to be established 
under a world authority (Dr. Jean and Collette Inebnit 
of England are making an admirable effort toward that 
end). The President of the United States has called for a 
“people-to-people” movement. Mohandas Gandhi spoke of 
a world volunteer service. And behind such proposals as 
these is a great background of motivation created by the 
religious prophets of East and West, and by all men and 
women who have helped ever so slightly to find meaning 
in serving. These have made realistic the goals toward 
which VID has taken a very small step. 
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Each individual will give wording to his concern in his 
own way. Let me try to give my wording. There is a 
fellowship; VID is one of its manifestations. Initiation of 
members may be the sight of a young man dropping un- 
conscious to the street and near death for lack of food; 
a child scrounging through garbage cans; a whole family 
without shelter. Initiation may be the desire and the in- 
ability to escape and forget; the struggle between the 
desire to achieve and the need to serve; the guilt arising 
from the terrible contrast between what one has and what 
the villager does not have; the spectacle of using the 
destitute to advance professional ambitions. The initiation 
is total. The full and the hungry stand together before the 
possibilities of development. or destruction. 

The great step toward development, moral and —s 
nical, toward peace and away from massive destruction, 
awaits, I am convinced, an inner decision on the part of 
each individual to work toward the goal at whatever cost 
to himself. Many now sense that the crisis in international 
affairs and social morality is of such magnitude that only 
a deep turning of equal magnitude in the wills of men can 
save the situation. When this happens, may it not be true 
that creative forces beyond our understanding come to bear 
upon conditions that will not yield to the wills of men alone? 

The life-or-death crucible is forcing persons to make 
their “peace vow,” each in his own way. One way these de- 
cisions can be expressed—and this is our way—is by sacri- 
ficial service in the Peace Force. If this means giving up a 
sense of self-importance, of “I am an international power,” 
for a sense of “I am a servant” who travels third class with 
the village sweeper, so be it. I hope that VID can serve as 
an embodied challenge to at least a few to make the kind 
of response that must be made to the world need—the 
deep commitment of a few human beings to bring into 
expression a force of hope, trust, fearlessness, and self- 
abnegation at a time when too many have accepted hope- 
lessness, mistrust, fear, and self-aggrandizement as the in- 
evitable quality of our time. 


VOLUNTEERS FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, then, 
channels trained persons, working at local wages or less, 
to serve in close cooperation with, and in some instances 
as an integrated part of, the international development 
programs of the United Nations and its agencies. The 
volunteers serve in self-help projects, normally living in a 
village or town and closely involved with the daily lives 
of the local people. 

Incorporated in July 1958 in the District of Columbia 
as a non-profit corporation for the purpose of carrying out 
educational and scientific projects, VID was granted per- 
manent tax-exempt status in March 1960. The organiza- 
tion is international (though at present chiefly American), 
non-political and non-sectarian. Proselytizing by its 
volunteers is prohibited. 

The interests of governments determine the type of proj- 
ect to be undertaken in such fields as literacy, home eco- 
nomics, public health, agriculture, mechanics, low-cost self- 
help housing, vocational training for refugees, social work, 
community development. Government departments in host 
countries, the Bureau of African Studies at Boston Univer- 
sity, the Center for International Studies of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and specialists at the United 
Nations provide guidance and in some instances active help 
in the preparation of projects. Continuing talks with many 
United Nations officials have developed in a creative way. 

VID encourages any interested governments to inform 
it of the kind of volunteer junior assistants they would like 


to have and also to make known to the Technical Assist- 
ance Administration of the United Nations their interest in 
making use of the skills of such trained technicians. 

Screening of volunteers is accomplished through inter- 
views, letters of reference, and personal data. Volunteers 
must normally have five main assets—they must be willing 
to serve for a period of 18 months or longer, be at least 
22 years of age, be ready to serve at the local wage, be 
trained in a relevant field, and possess empathy and 
humility. While in certain kinds of community develop- 
ment work it is conceivable that persons without technical 
training will be used, VID aims mainly to send trained and 
often experienced persons. 

The largest source of volunteers is, of course, youth and 
persons who have recently retired. The elders will often 
be the project leaders. VID seeks the growing number of 
highly motivated individuals who in one way or another 
express a sincere personal commitment to a high value— 
“to understand and discover the treasures in other cul- 
tures,” “to share what I have had the good fortune to 
learn in my profession with people in Africa,” “to fulfill 
my commitment to work for peace,” “to fight for values 
worth dying for—human sympathy, trust, and understand- 
ing.” Volunteers should not be merely “agents of change”; 
they should also be changed themselves. VID conceives of 
its program as one of individuals responding to the chal- 
lenge of the best in the United Nations and commits itself 
as an organization to the goals of the United Nations. On 
file are the names of over 400 volunteers from 16 countries. 
The need is for selective recruitment, not large numbers. 

It may be that establishing a relatively small number of 
VID United Nations-related projects will demonstrate the 
value of a voluntary service that would be under the full 
authority of the UN. Short of this, establishing a United 
Nations-related service of significant proportions would be 
a valuable contribution to the cause of international de- 
velopment. Dr. Margaret Mead said in this connection, 
“VID gives a glimpse of hope in a very dark period when 
the opportunities for disinterested idealism to which young 
people can commit themselves are few indeed.” 


VID’S PROCEDURES ARE NORMALLY AS FOLLOWS: 


@ Terms for projects are established with a government 
or agency of the United Nations—ILO, FAO, UNESCO. 

® Communities in the USA—and in Europe in due 
course—are invited to choose from a list of projects, vary- 
ing in cost and character. In any community accepting the 
invitation, a local VID chapter is organized to enlist the 
interest of community groups, help recruit volunteers ac- 
cording to established standards, and solicit funds to finance 
the volunteers. 

@ The local chapter organizes a “community send-off” 
for the day of departure of the volunteers—perhaps at the 
local airport restaurant or the dockside area. When possible, 
a speaker from the United Nations gives the major address. 

@ Local papers publish regular letters from volunteers 
telling of the progress of the work. When possible and 
advisable, volunteers will make tape recordings of con- 
versations with friends in the host land for radio broadcast. 

@ On returning home, the volunteers educate the com- 
munity regarding the importance of cultural exchange and 
international development, with emphasis on the work of 
the United Nations. 

The first community send-off was for a team of literary 
workers leaving from Worcester, Massachusetts, for 
UNESCO's Arab States Fundamental Education Training 
Center in Sirs-el-Layan, Menoufia, Egypt, in June 1959. 
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Graham Leonard, director of the VID project (carried 
out in cooperation with the Center), had received his M.A. 
degree in literacy from Syracuse University and had com- 
pleted most of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree in 
linguistics at Harvard; he speaks fluent Arabic and is a 
USS. citizen 33 years of age. His wife, Mrs. Lily Leonard, 
a citizen of Lebanon, graduated in social work from the 
Beirut College for Women. Loutfi Saurial, trained in lit- 
eracy, was Leonard’s Egyptian associate, and several per- 
sons rotated as fourth members of the team. 

Using scientific techniques of linguistics and statistics, 
the team analyzed the most important syntactic and gram- 
matical categories in Arabic with the aid of IBM machines, 
established readability charts, helped in preparing literacy 
lessons for TV, prepared reading material for children, and 
cooperated in organizing a key demonstration project aimed 
at freeing one village of bilharzia. In addition, Mrs. Leonard 
did social work in the village, starting youth clubs and 
groups for mothers. The director of the center, Dr. Kadri, 
has asked that Leonard continue for a second year to give 
guidance to the research he began. Funds are being sought 
for this purpose. 

The second community send-off was provided by the 
city of Buffalo, New York, in May 1960. A team of two 
home economists, one of African descent, both 25 years of 
age, left for Tamale and Ho in Ghana to serve as “honor- 
ary members” with the Department of Social Welfare 
and Community Development, teaching teachers of child 
care and nutrition. The volunteers maintain close contact 
with the Resident Representative of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Board in Accra and with FAO’s home 
economist. The government provides housing and modest 
pay, supplemented by VID. 

A New England town is considering sponsoring a vol- 


unteer to serve in a VID, UN-related, low-cost, self-help 
housing project to begin in Liberia. Another interesteq 
community is being sought to sponsor a second person for 
the same project. Members of the team will construct their 
own house, using a simple block-making machine. The 
demonstration project and training center for village work- 
ers will begin when their first block is laid. 

Terms are now being put in final form for projects in 
Iran, Jordan, Mexico, and Ghana, and steps are being taken 
toward carrying out projects in other countries in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. 


THE POLICY BOARD OF vID is comprised of Dr. Amiya 
Chakravarty, Robert Gussner, Miss Dorothy Hewitt, Rus- 
sell Johnson, Dr. Max Millikan, Dr. Irwin T. Sanders, and 
Dean Howard Thurman. Among the advisory sponsors are 
Dr. Gordon Allport, Dr. William O. Brown, Paul G. Hoff- 
man, and Dr. Margaret Mead. Additional persons from 


‘various countries are being added to the advisory group 


and board. Anthony Brayton and Douglass Hunt have 
contributed legal services. 

So far, funds have been obtained from the contribu- 
tions of over 100 individuals and from grants by two 
small foundations and two corporations. The Executive 
Secretary has been donating part of his time to the work 
for several years, and other volunteers have been help- 
ing. The present office for the enterprise is a small room 
adjoining an attic in a family home in the town of Auburn, 
Massachusetts. Funds are being sought to pay a modest 
salary to the Executive Secretary for full-time work and to 
provide a field director and secretary and meet the ex- 
penses of a small office. 

(For further information, write to Raymond J. Magee, 
Volunteers for International Development, 5 Thayer 
Avenue, Auburn, Massachusetts, USA.) 


5 
TECHNICO 


TECHNICO COLLECTS NEW OR USED MACHINERY and equip- 
ment and donates it to schools, universities, laboratories, 
medical clinics, and similar organizations in developing 
areas for use in technical education. Between February and 
August 1960, for example, Technico— 

@ Delivered 232 treadle sewing machines, for refugee 
rehabilitation programs, to the American Friends Service 
Committee (for Algeria), the Catholic Relief Services, the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (for Mo- 
rocco), and CARE. 


@ Shipped 25 machine tools and 3,000 pounds of milling 


cutters, drills, reamers, tool steel, et cetera, to an industrial 
trades school in East Pakistan. 

@ Got 9 machine tools and some 60 hand tools ready 
for shipment to a school in Indonesia. 

@ Packed an assortment of farm tools and implements 
for shipment to a village institute in East Pakistan. 

@ Assembled 8 machine tools for Quito, Ecuador. 

@ Started clearance proceedings for machine tools con- 
signed to two educational institutions in India. 

Meanwhile Technico also concluded an agreement 
whereby the Sealol Co. of Warwick, Rhode Island, and 


its employees will “adopt” a new school to be established 
by the International YMCA in Uganda, East Africa, in 
1961. The company will supply engineering help as well 
as machinery and tools. Arrangements have likewise been 
made for two 4-H Clubs in Rhode Island to adopt 4-H 
Clubs in Korea next year, providing basic tools, sewing 
supplies, dress patterns, and other material. 

Used equipment that is in need of repair is either put in 
good shape free of charge by trade-school workshops in the 
USA or is sent to a school overseas capable of handling 
repairs. 

The Technico (technical cooperation) idea of filling a 
key need for technical training in developing areas came 
originally from a group of graduate students at the Johns 
Hopkins School for Advanced International Studies in 
Washington. The organization has no affiliation with SAIS, 
however, but was incorporated as a non-profit institution 
late in 1959 in Rhode Island. Its president is Robert Mor- 
row (vice-president of Frank Morrow Co.) and the board 
of trustees includes Alfred Mittler (engineering head of the 
Morrow firm and one-time UNRRA worker in Asia), 
Arthur J. Levy (Levy, Carroll, Jacobs & Kelly, attorneys), 
Carl Petrone (Petrone-Ormiston, public accountants), and 
Maury Cato (president, Bruin Paper Box Co.) 

Technico is non-salaried, depends almost entirely on vol- 
unteer help, and receives tools and equipment as free contri- 
butations. In some instances volunteers have been able to 
equip a vocational school shop completely at a total cost 
of less than $10. All of the equipment listed at the beginning 
of this article cost some $117. 

Sources of material are surplus or displaced machinery 
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and equipment from industrial firms, hospitals, schools, 
laboratories, parts suppliers, auctioneers, used-machinery 
dealers, outmoded inventory stocks, scrap dealers, farm- 
equipment dealers, and individuals. By June 1960 Technico 
had received requests for a long list of specific items for 
machine shops, automotive repair, printing, woodworking, 
metal working, welding, electrical work, medical and dental 


laboratories, handcrafts, drafting, and other operations. 


A branch of the agency has now opened in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and volunteers are being sought to open 
branches in other cities. 


Correspondence should be addressed to Technico, 73 
Chatworth Avenue, Warwick, Rhode Island, USA. 


TWO CHAPTERS ORGANIZED 


IN INDIA 


MADRAS 


A CHAPTER of the Society for International Development was 
established in Madras on the 22nd of August 1960. The Presi- 
dent of the chapter is Professor K. B. Madhava, a well-known 
Indian econometrician, and the Secretary is V. K. Narasimhan, 
Economic and Financial Editor of the influential daily news- 
paper The Hindu of Madras. 

This is the first chapter of the Society in India, and there 
was considerable enthusiasm for it as may be seen from the 
fact that the chapter already has over forty members and is 
hoping to enlist a number of institutional members as well. 

The chapter was formally inaugurated by an address by 
P. S. N. Prasad, President of SID, on “The Need for Inter- 
national Cooperation and Understanding in Matters of Eco- 
nomic Development.” The lecture was held at the Rt. Hon. 
Srinivasa Sastry Hall and was attended by a large number of 
people in addition to the members, including economists from 
the local colleges, journalists representing various newspapers, 
bankers, consulate officials, and the general public. The meet- 
ing was followed by a dinner for the members, where more 
informal conversations were held on the work of the Society 
and desirable lines of cooperation between the chapters and 
headquarters. The members expressed a keen desire to be kept 
informed of the work of the Society and its chapters, and they 
particularly wanted any of the members visiting Madras to 
write to the chapter in advance so that arrangements can be 
made to meet with and address the chapter. 


BOMBAY 


A MEETING WAS HELD in Bombay on the 13th of August 1960 
to get together a group of people interested in setting up a 
chapter of the Society there. The group included such promi- 
nent figures as Shri G. L. Mehta, former Ambassador to the 
United States of America and now chairman of the board of 
the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of India 
(ICICI); P. C. Bhattacharyya, Chairman of the State Bank 
of India; R. S. Bhatt, Member of the Tariff Commission; Dr. 
Madan, Executive Director of the Reserve Bank of India; 
Kishore Premchand of the Investment Firm of Premchand 
Roychand; H. T. Parekh, General Manager of ICICI; R. V. 
Murthy of the Eastern Economist. 

Prasad spoke and answered questions on the work and ob- 
jectives of the Society. It was agreed at the end of the meeting 
that a Bombay group of economists, known as the Group for 
Social and Economic Studies, would recruit SID members 
from its own membership as well as other sources. Subsequent 
meetings were held to organize the group, and it was decided 
to request Shri G. L. Mehta to be Chairman for the SID 
branch of the GSES activities. 

Early in October word was received in Washington that 
the chapter has been established, with G. L. Mehta as Presi- 
dent, and P. C. Bhattacharyya as Vice-President. The Joint 
Honorary Secretaries are J. S. Raj, Deputy Director of ICICI, 
formerly with the International Monetary Fund, and K. S. 
Krishnaswami of the Reserve Bank of India, formerly with the 
World Bank and its Economic Development Institute. 


MICHIGAN CHAPTER IS THE 


FOLLOWING AN INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT conference at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, last spring, a small group 
of interested individuals met to explore the possibility of organ- 
izing a Michigan chapter of SID—the first in the Midwest area. 
On June 10, at a luncheon meeting, the chapter was organized, 
and Professor Samuel P. Hayes of the University of Michigan 


THIRD IN USA 


was elected acting chairman and Professor Donald J. Slay of 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, acting secretary-treas- 
urer. A planning committee was appointed and a sizable 
invitation list assembled for a meeting in the autumn, when 
by-laws will be adopted and permanent officers elected to 
launch the chapter officially. 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER STARTS PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


SINCE THE MEETING APRIL 19 when the Washington Chapter 
was organized (see IDR Vol. II No. 1), the chapter has held 
one meeting, May 25. This was a dinner meeting attended by 
about 75 persons, followed by a panel discussion on the ques- 
tion: “What lessons are to be learned from India’s economic 
and social development?” P. S. N. Prasad, assistant director of 
the economic staff of the World Bank (and president of SID) 
served as moderator of the panel, which had as members Dr. 
I. G. Patel, Alternate Executive Director for India of IMF 
and formerly deputy economic advisor of the India Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance; Howard E. 
Houston, director of the U. S. Technical Cooperation Mission 


to India 1957-59; Selig S. Harrison, associate editor of The 
New Republic, formerly Associated Press correspondent for 
India and Pakistan, and author of “India: the Most Dangerous 
Decades,” published in April 1960; and Frederick Holborn, 
legislative assistant to Senator John Kennedy, formerly on the 
political science faculty of Harvard University. 

Since the panel presentation and the discussion that followed 
were completely off the record, and therefore unrecorded, no 
report can be made except that it was a lively and worth-while 
meeting. 

Similar discussion meetings will be held during the 1960-61 
autumn and winter, beginning early in November. 
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A SYSTEM FOR 
CROSSBREEDING IDEAS 


THE NEW YORK CHAPTER STARTS 
A SIGNIFICANT PROGRAM 


A STUDY-PAPER PROGRAM WAS INITIATED by the New York 
Chapter of SID at an informal meeting in July 1960. The main 
provisions are outlined here for the benefit of members who 
may desire to join one of the four study groups announced, 
or to start new groups on other subjects in the New York area, 
or to establish similar programs elsewhere. 


@ Study groups of manageable size may be formed when 
members with similar special interests wish to meet to explore 
general areas of interest or specific current problems. The 
groups are purely voluntary and at their own discretion may 
be very informal. 

@ At the discretion of each study group, papers on pertinent 
subjects will be produced to qeedien te draft form to the 
— membership, as a crossbreeding of ideas and informa- 

n. 

_ @ The program committee will select from among the sub- 
mitted papers those of sufficient general interest for discussion 
at a regular monthly meeting. The entire program will be 
devoted to the topic, assuming that those at the meeting have 
read the. paper in advance. This should provide a functional 
exchange between specialists and generalists in their approaches 
to international development. 


@ Study groups that have papers so “subjected” to general - 


discussion may then revise their papers, with the assistance of 
the Chapter if desired, and include the discussion comments 
if they choose. Final drafts will then be submitted for publi- 
cation in professional journals; normally the SID’s Interna- 
tional Development Review will receive option. 

@ Papers not selected for general program discussion be- 
cause of their specialized nature will nonetheless function as 
catalysts in the area, since individual members and other study 
groups are encouraged to seek out the authoring groups for 
discussion and criticism. Such papers will also be offered for 
publication in final draft. 

The entire effort is voluntary, informal, and unofficial. 
Papers submitted for publication will represent the views of 
the authors, not those of SID or the Chapter. 

Nevertheless, the Chapter believes it will perform a useful 
service in consciously encouraging serious study and providing 
machinery whereby it may be given to development subjects 
and the professional literature may be substantially enriched. 
Since the study-paper program provides for a cross-fertilization 
and testing of ideas among a particularly responsible and 
knowledgeable body of practitioners in international develop- 


ment, the literature the program produces should be of syb. 
stantial interest and authority. 

The Chapter Executive Committee has approved the program 
as submitted by a committee consisting of Hope Stevens (chair. 
man) and J. Ben Lieberman, and hopes that all members wij 
want to join in one or more study groups, and that Many 
members will take the responsibility of forming such groups, 


First Four Groups Started 


FOUR GROUPS WERE ANNOUNCED at the July meeting. These are 
the particulars: 

The administration of technical assistance. Under R. W, 
Hudgens, the objective of this group is to assess existing 
methods, techniques, and organizations, and break new ground 
in solving practical problems of administration. 

The purposes of international development. This group, 
headed by Dr. Lieberman, proposes a study in depth of the 
reasons why aid is given and aid is sought, why development 
is proposed, and why it is undertaken. The first step is to 
catalog the perhaps hundreds of reasons, stated and implied, 
conscious and unconscious. Then the study group will proceed 
as the results of the first step indicate. 

Guiding principles for business in fulfilling its development 
role. This group, under Hope Stevens, will examine (1) what 
the role of business enterprises should be—small entrepreneurs 
in underdeveloped areas as well as large corporations of the 
technologically advanced countries; and (2) what principles 
may be found to guide these businesses usefully from both 
private-profit and social-contribution points of view. 

Economic concepts applied to underdeveloped areas. Under 
Robert Theobald, this group proposes to study economic 
theories that, having been developed in the rich countries, may 
have been adopted in underdeveloped areas with too little 
examination of their validity in changed conditions—concepts 
such as methods of taxation, international exchange, and de- 
velopment priorities. The group will also examine whether 
different policies might be more appropriate. 


Other Groups Suggested 
THERE IS NO LIMIT AS TO SUBJECT, direction, or scope in study 
groups. Members wishing to take the initiative in any field 
may announce their intent at a monthly meeting, and other 
members may join as they wish. 

Other subjects suggested at the July meeting included: 

Regional studies, such as Central America, Africa. 

Effect of new technology. 

Business management in undedeveloped areas. 

Public administration in underdeveloped areas. 

Technical assistance as a career. 

Credit requirement in development. 

The FAO Mediterranean Project and its implications. 

The proposal to form an Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development to replace OEEC. 


NEW YORK, JULY 1960 


CHRONOLOGY 


March 20-September 10, 1960 


ABRAHAM M. HIRSCH 


GENERAL: Per Jacobson, Man Dir of IMF, 
notes in report to ECOSOC that there is 
growing awareness in industrial countries 
of vital importance of aiding less developed 
countries. Stresses that such aid will be ef- 
fective only if earning potential of the 
developing countries is safeguarded and in- 


creased (Apr)./ Progress continues toward 
constitution of IDA. 65% of subscription 
quotas must be ratified for setting up new 
agency of IBRD. Initial capitalization will 
be $1000 m incl soft currencies (early 


Sep). 


SURVEYS & REPORTS: Report to Pres of 
IBRD by 3 experts (Hermann Abs, Ger- 
many; Sir Oliver Franks, UK; Allan 
Sproul, USA) on econ conditions in India 
& Pakistan. Note that India now among 
cheapest steel producers in world. Urge ad- 
ditional investm for agric developt. Rec- 
ommend high priority for investm in 
export field, because Indian import require- 
ments likely to remain high. Re Pakistan’s 
2nd 5-YP (1960-65), urge careful phasing 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is an experiment in 
compiling a chronology of major events 
and trends in international development. 
The column will attempt to give highlights 
of important financial transactions, signif- 
icant reports, and other occurrences. We 
should appreciate reader reactions regard- 


ing (1) the value of publishing such a rec- 
ord, and (2) what it should contain. Offi- 
cials of governmental, intergovernmental, 
and private agencies wishing to supply 
items for the chronology are requested to 
send information to Abraham M. Hirsch, 
7315-15th Ave., Takoma Park, Md., USA. 


lest big schemes eat up too much capital 
and resources. Stress that about 25% of 
projected incr in per capita income must be 
absorbed by savings (publ & priv) lest 
undue inflationary press result. Endorse 
priority which P1 gives to incr agric pro- 
duction. Note that 2 countries will require 
$8,500 m in econ assist if plans to be made 
effective (April). Results of Indian first 
2 5-YPs: investments of Rs 1000 m, 65.6% 
of which in publ sector. National income 
rise (constant prices) of ca 20%, per cap 
consumption rise of ca 16%. Agricultural 
production rise of ca 40%, industrial pro- 
duction rise of 120%. Electrified com- 
munities rose from 3687 to 19,000. Crea- 
tion of ca 6.5 m new non-agric jobs./ 
Indian Parliament approves 3rd 5-YP, to 
cost Rs 102,000 m ($2100 m). Among 
goals: 13.5 m new jobs; free education for 
ages 6-11; good roads and clean water to 
.5 m villages; rise in grain production from 
70 m to 105 m tons annually, and coal 
prod from 60 m to 97 m tons (Aug)./ 
Paris meeting of publ contributors to 3rd 
Indian 5-YP, September; preliminary meet- 
ing on Pakistan planned for October. 
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IBRD LOANS: $66 m, Mauretania, iron min- 
ing; $40 m, Japan, expressway; $40 m, 
(then Belg) Congo, agr & transp (Mar). 
$5.6 m, S. Rhodesia, African farming 
(Apr). $2 m, Cost Rica, priv indus credits; 
$25 m, Colombia, hydropower; $5.6 m, 
Kenya, settlement of African farmers 
(May). $5 m, Peru agr investm; $15 m, 
Sudan, Managil irrig; $24 m, Peru, elec 

wer; $8.8 m, Honduras, elec pwr (June). 
3.84 m, El Salvador, hydropower (July). 
$70 m, India, railroads; $7.2 m, Panama, 
roads (Aug). $27 m, Israel, port (Sep). 
With USA & UK, IBRD commitment to 
Ghana for £30 m loans for Volta River 
scheme (Aug). 


IFC INVESTMENTS: £3.21 m, Tanganyika 
sugar (with others); $3 m, Argentina pulp 
& paper; $1.365 m, India refractories plant 
(June). $3.66 m, Argentina steel; $.96 m, 
Italy electric equip plant; $3 m, Venezuela 
steel mill; $.156 m, Finland textile produc- 
tion (July). $.28 m, Mexico high speed 
drill manufacture (Aug). 


DLF LOANS: $23 m, Morocco irrig; $10 m, 
China Development Corp industrial credits; 
$3.9 m, priv Spanish elec corp (Mar). $5 
m, Lebanon indus credit bank; $2.6 m, 
Indonesia automotive concern (May). $1 m, 
Liberian Bank of Monrovia develop loans; 
$1.1 m, Korean building materials plant; 
$.35 m, Spanish electric equip concern; 
$2 m, Taiwan Communications Admin; 
$14.8 m, Yugoslav National Railways; $2.5 
m, Nicaragua electric power auth; $79.2 m 
for India automotive plant, electricity, etc 


(June). $2 m, Peru housing; $10.5 m, Chile 
jet airport (July). $9.7 m, Vietnam railway 
stock (Aug). $7 m, Industrial Bank of 
Egypt for private indus financing (Sep). 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK LOANS: $13.7 m, 
commerc aircraft, Italy ALITALIA; $14.1 
m, Spain, US airplanes (Mar). $5 m, Guate- 
mala, for priv indus credits; $3.1 m, 
Lebanon hotel; $7.6 m, 2 Argentina con- 
cerns, steel & chemical (May). $1.5 m, 
Venezuela paper concern; $1.3 m, Nica- 
ragua hospital; $25.5 m, Australia jetliners; 
$5 m, Chile business credits; $3.6 m, Ar- 
gentina steel & tire companies; $1 m, Ar- 
gentina automotive plant (June). $40 m, 
Japan imports US raw cotton; $12 m, 
Japan automotive industry; $34 m, Italy 
reactor-type electr pwr plant (July). $6 m, 
Liberia iron mining; $5.5 m, Spain steel 
mill equip; $70 m (with DLF), Colombia 
roads & rural develop; $2.8 m, purch US 
chemical plant equip by Italy (Aug). 


various: Czech loan to Indonesia, £12 m, 
mainly chemical plants (July). French loan 
to Vietnam, Fr (new) 70 m, purch of cap- 
ital equip, and 110 m for import of cap 
equip from France (Mar). Swiss loan to 
India, SwFr 100 m (Aug). UK loan to 
Nigeria, £12 m, develop of econ (May); 
to Pakistan, amt unannounced, for 2nd 
5-YP; to Cyprus, aid up to £14.34 m over 
5 yrs (July); loan to Chile, £2 m, earth- 
quake relief; to India, £10 m, 2nd 5-YP 
(Aug). USA ICA grant, Fed Gov West 
Indies, $2.5 m, credit for small industries 


(May). US PL 480 loan to Thai cement 
concern, Baht 20 m (May). USSR long 
term credit to Ghana, 160 m rubles, techni- 
cal assistance (Aug). 


OTHER: Norway firm to build 52,000 kw 
power plant in USSR on Pasvik R, under 
1957 agreement./Cambodia’s Sihanouk- 
ville seaport opened Apr 1, built prin- 
cipally with French capital./Malaya sets 
up Malayan Industrial Development Fi- 
nance Ltd, capital of M$ 15 m (April)./15 
US & 1 Canada banks lend Venezuela $200 
m for govt expenditures (Apr)./Chase Man- 
hattan Bk of NY lends Central Bk of 
Costa Rica $10 m for farm and cattle 
development loans (Apr)./ Chase Manh Bk 
of NY loan to Fed of Rhodesia & Nyasa- 
land, $10 m (June)./Israel & Nigeria dis- 
cuss preliminary plans for Israeli aid after 
Nigerian independence in October (June)./ 
Sweden & Norway approve plan for trans- 
border power line, capacity 400,000 kw 
(July)./Somali Republic, founded July 1, 
will have budget deficit of ca $5 m an- 
nually; Italy has underwritten $3 m (July)./ 
Oil refinery built with Japan capital to 
open Singapore Nov 1960 with capacity 
of 25,000 barrels daily./India and Pakis- 
tan sign treaty settling Indus Basin waters 
dispute, and paving way for large-scale 
development works in Basin. Plan worked 
out under aegis of IBRD, involved since 
1951 in the negotiations. Settlement is a 
milestone in modern history of sub-con- 
tinent and in the development of inter- 
national river law (Sep). 


NOTICES 


Training Courses Available 
in European Institutions 


THE ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
(OEEC) includes the European Productivity Agency (EPA), 
which in turn includes the Third Country Training Section 
(TCT). TCT publishes a Newsletter, the second issue of which 
(August 1960) is largely devoted to a descriptive list of train- 
ing courses in Europe available for students from countries in 
need of technical assistance. The courses are classified in 9 prin- 
cipal fields, each with several subdivisions. The subject-matter 
fields, and the countries where courses are available in each 
field, are given below in condensed form. For further informa- 
tion, address the Third Country Training Section, European 
Productivity Agency, OEEC, 2, rue André-Pascal, Paris, France. 


AGRICULTURE: Belgium—a considerable range of study pro- 
grams in plant and animal research and production. Germay— 
agricultural cooperatives. Netherlands—plant protection, animal 
production (12 training centers). 


INDUSTRY AND MINING: Belgium—coal mines, mineral analy- 
sis; chemical, metallurgical, food, and other industries; com- 
merce and trade; organization and administration; tanning. 
Denmark—rubber. Finland—rubber, paper. France—adminis- 
tration (European Institute of Business Administration), man- 
agement (Institute of Management Control); paper. Germany 
—cement; management. Netherlands—materials handling, man- 
agement (Research Institute for Management Science); small- 


scale industry. Norway—paper. Sweden—paper. Switzerland— 
rubber; tourism. United Kingdom—rubber, paper. 


TRANSPORTATION: Belgium—roads; railways, waterways, mer- 
chant marine, civil aviation; transport economy, coordination, 
organization, accident prevention; harbors. Italy—air, rail, car. 
Sweden—problems related to transportation (safety, traffic reg- 
ulation, traffic police, road research, etc.) Switzerland—trans- 
port problems. United Kingdom—terminal facilities, road safety, 
traffic control, containers, inventory control, warehousing, etc. 


LABOR: Belgium—labor and social legislation; manpower uti- 
lization; labor-management relations. Netherlands—scientific 
and technical personnel. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION: Belgium—social medicine, nurse 
training (18 nurse schools), public health, hospitals, water 
supply. Germany—population, development, and public health 
(DSE—German Institute for Developing Countries). 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: Belgium—organization, adminis- 
tration, law, finance, etc. (International Institute of Adminis- 
trative Sciences, European Coal and Steel Community, Euro- 
pean Economic Community, and various national ministries); 
organization and operation of technical libraries. France—or- 
ganization and simplification of administrative work (Ministry 
of Finance). Germany—advanced training in public and busi- 
ness administration (Academies of Public Administration and 
Economics); civic administration in Asian countries (DSE). 
Italy—theory and policy of economic development, and prob- 
lems of Italian development (SVIMEZ—Study Center on Econ- 
omic Development); civil police administration. Netherlands— 
international course on comprehensive planning (Institute of 
Social Studies). United Kingdom—administration in central 
government (Royal Institute of Public Administration); civil 
police administration. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL WELFARE: Belgium— 
social and family services; housing, town planning. France— 
building problems (Ministry of Construction). 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: Belgium—trade and invest- 
ment; mass communication (radio, television, telephone, tele- 
graph, postal services); peaceful uses of atomic energy (Atomic 
Energy Research Center and various universities and other 
institutions). Netherlands—systems analysis for computers 
(RUB Research Institute for Management Science). (Note: For 
other courses on nuclear energy, see the catalog published by 
the European Nuclear Energy Agency of OEEC.) 
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The Economic Development of the Western Montana of Cen- 
tral Peru as Related to Transportation—a Comparison of Four 
Areas of Settlement. Wolfram U. Drewes. Published by the 
Peruvian Times, Lima, Peru, 1958. $2.00. . 


A BASIC REQUISITE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT is the oppor- 
tunity to trade with other countries or localities; and this in 
turn requires transportation facilities adequate for the com- 
modities produced. These basic facts are dramatically demon- 
strated in this study of four areas in Peru. One community, 
although settled by white men over 100 years ago, has never 
had a road over which a wheeled vehicle could transport goods 
in or out. Another had a road to the ouside, began its economic 
development, and then lost the road because of a severe earth- 
quake. A third has a passable road but lies at the end of a 
long road leading to a distant central market. The fourth has 
a better road, with travel beyond to the head of water navi- 
gation up the Amazon. Land use, income, employment, popu- 
lation, and other data are presented for each area. As might 
be expected, the degree of economic development and the 
living conditions of the people are closely dependent on the 
kind of transportation available. 

This study has an unusual history. Field work was done dur- 
ing a study conducted for the U. S. Army Quartermaster Re- 
search and Engineering Command, and with help from various 
organizations in Peru. The present report became a doctoral 


dissertation at Syracuse University and was later published jn 
Peru. Dr. Drewes is now in Peru, with the U. S. Internationa| 
Cooperation Administration. An early member of SID, he 
sought SID assistance in bringing his study to the attention of 
the membership. Copies of the report, as printed in English 
by the Peruvian Times, are available through the office of the 
SID Executive Secretary at $2.00 each. MC 


Natural Resources in Low Income Countries: an Analytical 
Survey of Socio-Economic Research. Jaleel Ahmad. With an 
Introduction by Jaleel Ahmad and Milton J. Esman. University 
of Pittsburgh Press. 1960. 180 +- xix pp. $2.50. 


‘THIS STUDY is a unique annotated inventory of over 500 research 
projects on natural resources (grouped as General, Land and 
Water, Energy, Minerals) in Asia and the Middle East, Africa, 
and Latin America. The project was financed by Resources for 
the Future and undertaken by Jaleel Ahmad, a sudent from 
India, while fulfilling the requirements for an M.A. degree in 
the University of Pittsburgh's Graduate School of Public and 
International Affairs. The leader of the project was Professor 
Milton J. Esman, who directs the program in Economic and 
Social Development at the Graduate School. The Introduction, 
signed jointly by Ahmad and Esman, contains much valuable 
background analysis and in addition the recommendations 
resulting from the study. With the generous permission of the 
University of Pittsburgh Press, we publish these recommenda- 
tions as an article in this issue of the Review, page 26. After 
graduating from Pittsburgh this year, Mr. Ahmad went to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where he is now 
studying. GH 


BIOGKAPHS 


Donald Kendrick Adams” is Associate Professor of Education 
at George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
specializing in comparative education and teacher education. 
In 1957-58 he was consultant in teacher education in Korea 
under the George Peabody College-ICA contract and in 1954- 
55 held a similar post in Korea under the sponsorship of 
UNKRA and the American Korean Foundation of the Unitar- 
ian Service Committee. During 1955-56 he taught at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts (Amherst) and Springfield College 
(Springfield, Mass.) He has served with the U. S. Army Air 
Corps (1941-43) and the U. S. Air Force (1951-52) and is 
a graduate of the University of New Hampshire (B.S. 1949) 
and the University of Connecticut (M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956). 
Professor Adams was born in North Berwick, Maine, in Feb- 
ruary 1925. (Vol. II No. 2.) 


Dale Barnard® is Director of Operations for Heifer Project, 
Inc. He has been associated with HPI since 1956, has traveled 
extensively for the organization in Europe and South America, 
and currently is responsible for arranging transportation by 
land, sea, and air for livestock and poultry shipments that go 


to some part of the world at an average rate of one every- 


three days. During 1946-47 he served in Italy as a member 
of the village relief program sponsored by the American Friends 
Service Committee. A native of Portland, Michigan, he gradu- 
ated from Lansing Business University (Lansing, Michigan) in 
1939 and Manchester College (North Manchester, Indiana) 
in 1952. (Vol. II No. 2.) 


Paul I. Bernick®, Executive Director of American ORT Fed- 
eration, has extensive experience and first-hand knowledge 
of the vocational training activities that are ORT’s specialty. 
He has surveyed and studied ORT vocational schools in Eu- 
rope, North Africa, and Israel and has participated in many 
conferences concerned with vocational problems in these areas. 
He is a member of the Executive Committee of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies in Foreign Service, a vice- 
chairman of the Council's Technical Assistance Projects Com- 


mittee and Committee on Africa, and a participant in the 
Technical Assistance Projects Clearing House. A Chicagoan 
by birth, Mr. Bernick attended Crane Junior College and the 
University of Chicago. (Vol. II No. 2.) 


Henry C. Bush is currently on leave from the Department of 
Political Science, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan, 
to work with the Indonesian Ministry of Home Affairs as a 
public administration advisor under ICA auspices. Between 
1956 and 1959 he served as director of ICA programs for 
groups of Indonesian local officials at Wayne State University 
and in 1958 was advisor on similar programs at the university 
for groups of Brazilian local officials. In 1951-53 he taught at 
Hirosaki University, Japan; in 1953-54 at the University of 
Alabama; in 1954-56 at Hunter College, New York. He has 
also lived in India (1944-46) and in parts of southwest China 
(1946). Dr. Bush classifies himself professionally as a teacher 
of political science specializing in Asia, international relations, 
and comparative bureaucracies (especially Asian). Born in 
1916, he holds A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; is co-author of “American Government: 
The Clash of Issues” (Prentice-Hall 1960) and contributing 
author to “Modern Society” (Biesanz and Biesanz—Prentice- 
Hall 1959, 2nd ed.); was editor of Background on World 
Politics, 1957-59; and has contributed to the Manchester Guard- 
ian, Public Opinion Quarterly, the Journal of Politics, and other 
journals. (Vol. II No. 2.) 


George W. Dwyer is a New York economic consultant who 
was formerly director of the industry division of the Foreign 
Operations Administration and has also been a career Foreign 
Service Officer of the U. S. Department of State. Born in New 
Rochelle, New York, in October 1917, he graduated from 
Yale in 1939 and served as a pilot in World War II. (Vol. Il 
No. 2.) 


David Felix® is Associate Professor of Economics and Director 
of the Center for Economic Studies at Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan. He has also taught at the University of 
California (Berkeley) in 1952-53 and at the University of 
Washington (Seattle) in 1950-51. He received his B.A. (1942) 
and M.A. (1947) in History and his Ph.D. in Economics 
(1955) from the University of California. From 1942 to 1946, 
he served in the U. S. Navy. He spent 1957-58 in Chile study- 
ing the Chilean inflation situation aided by a Rockefeller post- 
doctoral fellowship and supplemental funds from the Center 
for Research in Economic Development and Cultural Change, 
University of Chicago. In Chile, he also lectured on economic 
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history at the National University. He has written articles on 
economic development and economic history and is author of 
the monograph “Desequilibrio Estructural y Crecemiento Indus- 
trial: El Caso de Chile” (1958), and co-author of “U. S. Busi- 
ness and Labor in Latin America,” prepared for the U. S. Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. (Vol. II No. 2.) 


Abraham M. Hirsch® is a senior research associate with the 
Foreign Areas Studies Division of The American University, 
Washington, D. C., having joined the division in 1957. An 
international affairs specialist, he has concentrated in recent 
years on the political, legal, social, and cultural adjustments 
required of states now undergoing development, and the institu- 
tional interactions that such changes bring about. He has pub- 
lished several studies on international water utilization problems 
and the domestic and international implications of hydro- 
economic projects; one of these studies was written for the 
U. S. Department of State as a background paper for a Senate 
hearing. Since June 1959 he has been moderator of World 
Affairs Seminar, a weekly radio program on international prob- 
lems. He is also a consultant to the U. S. Information Agency. 
Dr. Hirsch was born in Germany in 1927, spent most of his 
childhood in Belgium, and came to the United States in 1941. 
He received his B.S. degree from the College of the City of 
New York and did his graduate work at Columbia University’s 
School of International Affairs (MIA), Near and Middle East 
Institute, and Graduate Faculties (Ph.D.). (Vol. Il No. 2.) 


Frank C. Laubach, founder of the Laubach Literacy Fund and 
president of the board of trustees of the Foundation for World 
Literacy (Memphis, Tennessee), is also a vice-president and 
trustee of World Neighbors, past president and trustee of the 
Koinonia Foundation, and a member of the board of various 
other religious public-service organizations. A Congregational 
missionary in the Philippines beginning in 1915, he soon turned to 
literacy work and developed the “each-one-teach-one” method. 
Between 1941 and 1955 he headed the work of the Committee 
on Literacy and Literature of the National Council of Churches, 
retiring at the age of 70. During this period he visited scores 
of countries demonstrating his methods and training literacy 
workers. In 1952-53 he worked in India on an ICA assignment. 
After retiring in 1955 Dr. Laubach became a trustee of World 
Literacy, Inc.; now known as World Education, its principal 
project is Literacy Village, near Lucknow, India. He has been 
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a prolific writer of books, pamphlets, and articles on literacy 
and on religion. (Vol. II No. 2.) 


Raymond J. Magee’, Executive Secretary of Volunteers for 
International Development since 1958, also serves as minister 
of the Pakachoag Community Church (Congregational) in 
Auburn, Massachusetts. In 1953-56 he was minister of the 
Calimesa Community Church in Calimesa, California. This 
‘followed six months in India studying community projects to 
determine the feasibility of a VID type of organization and 
several months in Mexico for the American Friends Service 
Committee doing community development work. Previously he 
had organized, administered, and sold a business school and 
had served in the U.S. Navy (1941-45). Born in Santa Monica, 
California, in August 1918, he studied business administration 
at the University of California in Los Angeles, law at Stanford 
University, and religion and psychology at the Pacific School 
of Religion, Berkeley, California (B.D. and M.A.). (Vol. II 
No. 2.) 


Robert Morrow is president of the Technico Foundation and 
vice-president of the Frank Morrow Co., a metal specialties 
concern in Providence, Rhode Island. Born in Providence in 
April 1930, he is a graduate of Colby College (Waterville, 
Maine—B.A. 1951) and the Johns Hopkins University School 
for Advanced International Studies (M.A. 1959), served over- 
seas in the U. S. Navy 1951-54, and spent some time in Italy 
during his period of graduate work (1957-59) at Johns Hop- 
kins. (Vol. II No. 2.) 


B. K. Nehru is Commissioner General for Economic Affairs of 
the Government of India, holding the rank of Ambassador; 
and concurrently he is an Executive Director of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. For a 
brief biography of Ambassador Nehru, see Vol. I No. | of the 
International Development Review. 


Hans Schindler, President of the Swiss Foundation for Techni- 
cal Assistance, is chairman of the employers’ federation of the 
Swiss machine industry and for more than twenty years was 
general manager of the Oerlikon Engineering Works (heavy 
electrical engineering). Born in Zurich in 1896, he received 
his university education in Zurich, Paris (Collége de France), 
and Cambridge (Ph.D. 1923). (Vol. II No. 2.) 


I wish to enroll as a Member of the Society for International Development and enclose 
@§ dues for.._.year(s), which includes my subscription to the 
International Development Review. 


Schindler 


Citizens of Canada or the USA, wherever stationed or 

siding $10.00 
Employees of United Nations agencies or other organizations 

with comparable salary scales, wherever stationed or re- 

siding 10.00 
Citizens, other than those in the first two categories, of the 

United Kingdom, Western European countries, Australia, 


New Zealand . 6.00 
Citizens, other than those in the first two categories, of any 

other country ...... 3.00 


Patrons: Individuals or organizations contributing $1000 or more 

Library subscription to the Review without membership .... 7.50 
(limited to public and institutional libraries) 

Single copy of Review 

20 per cent discount on 50 or more annual memberships or 
subscriptions delivered in bulk to one address 


Address membership applications and related correspondence ‘to 


Mr. Marion Clawson, Executive Secretary 
Society for International Development 
1725 K Street, NW—Room 707 
Washington 6, DC, USA 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Signature Date 


Please type or print the following information: 


Name ...... Nationality 


Organization 


Title or position 


Profession or occupation 


Office add 


Home address 


Place of study (if a student) 
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. is an international, nonprofit, professional organization founded 19 October 1957 and incorpo- 

Be rated in the District of Columbia, USA. at 
: Pa ei Its purpose: to provide means for and stimulate exchange of ideas, facts, and experience in ¥ 

ip 4 the pioneering field of international development, now global in scope and uniquely funda- it 

; mental, at this juncture in history, to man’s progress. % 


The membership of the Society consists in the main of persons engaged in or associated with a 
programs of international development—administrators, economists, engineers, educators, health ee 
officers, lawyers, technicians, and others. They include many nationalities as well as professions 
and work in many kinds of organizations, public and private, national and international in more 

“PA than 70 countries. The membership likewise includes persons who are seriously interested, though 
fi not currently participating, in development programs. Organizations also may join SID as in- 
, stitutional members, with all membership privileges except the right to vote. ony 
Currently SID uses three principal means to advance and circulate knowledge and generate 4 
ideas in its very diverse fields of interest: the publication of a professional journal, the /nterna- >t 
ok tional Development Review; the annual membership meetings, each an international forum 
Seely dealing with a particular cluster of important problems; and chapter activities, developed by 
fy local groups of members to suit their own professional bent and the special situation in the area 
or country where they work. 
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VOLUME Il, NO. 2 


DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS AND 
SUBSCRIBERS As of 1 September 1960 


Volume I No. 1 of the Review contained a directory of the 619 charter 
members of the Society for International Development as of | Septem- 
ber 1959. The present directory is in two parts. The first includes 1122 
members of the Society and the second 93 non-member subscribers to 
the Review. The total number of members and subscribers is 1215. 


The Directory is necessarily limited to the information included in 
the initial application of each person or organization for membership. 
Sometimes this information was incomplete; in other cases, members 
have moved and sent new addresses without providing complete data 
as to new positions or organizations. If errors have inadvertently been 
introduced by the office of the Executive Secretary, he would appreciate 
having them called to his attention. 


How to Use the Directory 


This second directory of members, like the first one, includes 4 lists, 
each differently arranged. Repetition of data is minimized to save space 
and expense. This makes it necessary for the user to refer from one list 
to another if he wishes to determine what members are in a particular 
organization or a particular area. 


LIST I, ALPHABETICAL, gives the serial number, name, and mail- 
ing address of each member. Where the address is that of his office, it 
normally includes also the name of his organization and sometimes his 
position within the organization; where the address is that of his home, 
such data are lacking. 


LIST II, NUMERICAL, gives the serial number and name of each 
member arranged approximately in the order of joining SID. All num- 
bers below 620 and without suffix are original charter members, in- 
cluded in the first published directory a year ago. Of these, a few have 
died, a few did not renew membership, and a few were dropped for 
nonpayment of dues (ordinarily only after a two-year delinquency). 
The membership numbers of these three groups have been reassigned 
to new members, with the suffix “a” added. Thus the a-numbers do not 
represent the order of joining SID. In all other cases the order of num- 
bering does represent the order of joining. This procedure has the merit 
of making the last number in the NUMERICAL list the actual present 
number of members in the Society. 


LIST Ill, ORGANIZATIONAL, gives the name of each organization 
with which one or more members are affiliated and the serial number 
or numbers of those affiliated with it. To find the names of the members 
in any particular organization, check these numbers on LIST Il, NUMER- 
ICAL. To find the addresses of the members concerned, transfer the 
checks from LIST II to LIST I, ALPHABETICAL. Since the method of des- 
ignating organizations varies from country to country, and since in 
many instances the official name is often not the one by which the or- 
ganization is commonly known, it is difficult to prepare a completely 
consistent and meaningful alphabetical listing. In general, the official 
name of the business firm, university, or government agency has been 
used. For countries other than the United States, the name of the coun- 
try has usually been added in parentheses if it was not part of the title. 


LIST IV, GEOGRAPHICAL, gives the serial numbers of members 
in a particular country, a particular state in the USA, or, in a few cases, 
a particular city. Members have been classified geographically accord- 
ing to their actual physical location, as far as this was known or could 
be ascertained, not according to their mailing address. For example, 
many employees of the International Cooperation Administration are 
listed in the countries where they are stationed, although they may have 
U. S. A. Army Post Office (APO) addresses. It is necessary to check 
the numbers on List III against List 1 and List II to obtain more com- 
plete information about each member. 

Institutional members, each paying dues of $100, are designated in 
LIST I and LIST II by a star. 
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No 


(LIST) ALPHABETICAL 


A 


992 ABBASS, PROF. A, M, --4641 23rd 
Road, N., Arlington, Virginia, USA. 

1115 ABBOTT, WILLIAM S.--Oklahoma 
State University -- TCA Contract 
Oklahoma, 


761 ABDEL- -RAHMAN, 1I.H,--National 
Planning Commission, 5 Zaki 
Street, Cairo, Egypt, UAR. 

899 ABHAYAVARDHAN, HECTOR -- 
Editor, MARAL--11 South Avenue, 
New Delhi, India. 

257 ABRAMOVITZ, DR. MOSES-- 543 
W. Crescent Drive, Palo Alto, 
California, USA. 

1033 ACTON, NORMAN--World Veter- 
ans Federation--16 rue Hamelin, 
Paris 16, France. 

224 ADAMS, LT. CHARLES F,--USAF 
--CMU Box 13, Lackland AFB, 
Texas, USA, 

835 ADAMS, PROF. DON -- Box 10, 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers -- Nashville, Tennessee, 
USA, 

40 ADLER, DR, JOHN H.--Economic 
Advisor--Far East Dept.-- World 
Bank--1818 H Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 25, DC, USA, 

351 AHLGREN, GILBERT H.--IDS-- 
c/o Ministry of Agriculture--Iba- 
dan -- Moor Plantation, Western 
Region, Nigeria 

170 AHMAD, MIRZA MUZAFFAR -- 


Government of Pakistan -- 23, 
Race Course Road, Lahore, West 
Pakistan 


169 AHMAD, MUSHTAQ -- Joint Secre- 
tary--Finance Ministry-- Secre- 
tariat Building--Karachi, Pakistan 

956 AHN, SANG GUK--Research De- 
partment--Bank of Korea--Seoul, 
Korea 

744 AIELLO, MRS. TAMAR--236 E, 
60 Street, New York, N.Y., USA. 

1005 AKESSON, PROF, NORMAN B,-- 
Agricultural Engineering Dept.-- 
University of California--Davis, 
California, USA 

593 AKWEI, RICHARD M, -- First 
Secretary--Embassy of Ghana-- 
2139 R Street, NW, Washington 8, 


DC, USA 

623 ALAVI, HATIM A, -- Director -- 
State Bank of Pakistan--Corner 
House, Karachi, Pakistan 

1121 ALBERTSON, PROF. MAURICE L, 
--Research Foundation--Color: 
State University--Fort Collins, 
Colorado, USA 

231 ALDERFER, GORDON -- Director 
of Research and Development-- 
CARE -- 660 First Avenue, New 
York 16, NY, USA 

806 ALEXANDER-SINCLAIR, JOHN-- 
c/o UNTAB -- P.O, Box 1555-- 
Tehran, Iran 

771 ALLEE, DR, RALPH H.-- The 
Council on Economic and Cultural 
Affairs--630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, NY, USA 

882 ALLEN, PROF. DOTALINE E.-- 
Rogers B--Indiana State Univer- 
sity--Bloomington, Indiana, USA. 

260 ALLEN, J. KNIGHT--1370 Pitman 
Avenue, Palo Alto, California, USA 

713 ALLEN, PROF. ROBERT L. -- 
Department of Economics--Uni- 
versity of Oregon -- Eugene, 
Oregon, USA 

570 ALLISON, MRS, E.P.--10518 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Apt. 36--Los Angeles 
24, California, USA 

631 ALSPACH, CHARLES H,--110 N, 
Highland Place, Croton-on- 
Hudson, New York, USA 

%& 632 AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 

COMMITTEE--Attention: Charles 
H, Alspach--20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, USA 

633 ANDERSON, C, DAVID--Deputy 
Community Development Advisor- 
USOM/Amman/Jordan -- U.S, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, 


USA, 

334 ANDERSON, JAMES D.--USOM-- 
c/o U, S, Embassy -- Guatemala 
City, Guatemala 

100 ANDREWS, STANLE Y--Executive 

Director -- National Project in 

Agri. Communication -- Michigan 

State College -- East Lansing, 

Michigan, USA 

ANDRUS, J, RUSSELL--American 

Embassy, Baghdad, Iraq 
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MEMBERS OF SID 


1016 ANGULO, MISS MARIA ISABEL-- 
Direccion General de Estadistica 
y Censos, San Salvador, E] Salva- 


lor. 

463 ANJAM, BASHEER AHMAD-- 49 
Anchor Terrace, Rochester, New 
York, USA 

548 ANTHONY, MAJOR S.K,--Ghana 
Embassy -- 8 Villa Said, Paris 
16e, France 

889 ARANETA, PRESIDENT SALVA- 
DOR -- Araneta University Post 
Office, Malabon, Rizal, Philippines 

1012 ARANGURI, MARCIAL LARA-- 
Division of Biostatistics--Cooper- 
ative Inter-American Public Health 
Service, Lima, Peru 

928 ARCOM NIEMUTHAI -- Inter- 
national Statistical Program -- 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 
25, DC, USA 

916 ARGYROPOULOS, DIMITRIOS -- 
1908 Florida Avenue, NW, Wash- 
ington 9, DC, USA 

983 ARMSTRONG, HERBERT D, -- 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif.-- 225 
Bush Street, San Francisco, 20, 
California, USA 

264 ARMSTRONG, JOHN I, -- World 
Health Organization -- Palais des 
Nations -- Geneva, Switzerland 

289 ARNOLD, EDWIN G, -- P.O, Box 
1714--St, Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
USA 

693 ARNOLD, JULEAN JR. -- 5621 
Newington Road, Washington 16, 
DC, USA 

204 ASCHER, DR, CHARLES S, -- 

75 Central Park West, New York, 

23, NY, USA 

ASHER, ROBERT E.--Brookings 

Institution -- 1775 Massachusetts 

Avenue, NW., Washington 6, DC, 

USA 

364 ASHFORD, MRS, VIRGINIA -- 
International Economic Consult- 
ants, Inc.--Suite 720, 919 18th 
Street, NW, Washington 6, DC, USA 

282 ASIA FOUNDATION LIBRARY -- 
Attention: Jane Wilson, Librarian 
--Box 3223, San Francisco 19, 
California, USA 

%& 625 ASIATIC PETROLEUM CORP.-- 
Attention: J.K, Evans-- 50 West 
50th Street, New York, 20, NY, 

ISA 


a 


220 ATKIN, MAURICE C, -- Consult- 
ing Economist -- 1218 16th Street, 
NW, Washington 6, DC, USA 


B 


901 BACHRACH, DR, SAMUEL -- 44 
West Street, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, USA 

929 eet ABDEL WAHAB SOLI- 

-- Chief, Office of Census-- 
Senilione of the Republic, Cairo, 
Egyptian Region, UAR 

685 BADEAU, JOHN S.-- President -- 
Near East Foundation--54 East 
64 Street, New York 21, NY, USA 

1046 BAILEY, C, LLOYD -- U.S, Com- 
mittee for UNICEF -- United Na- 
tions, New York, NY, USA 

309 BAKER, ROBERT M., -- USOM-- 
c/o American Embassy -- Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras 

666 BALDWIN, DR, SIDNEY -- Griffen- 
Hagen & Associates -- Apartado 
10376 (Sabana Grande)--Caracas, 
Venezuela 

342 BALICKA, MISS SOPHYA M, -- 
2500 Wisconsin Avenue, NW, Wash- 
ington 7, DC, USA 

42 BALLOU, HAROLD -- 8909 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, USA 

792 BARANSON, STANLEY -- Cont- 
USOM/Iran -- APO 205, New York, 
NY, USA 

930 BARBOSA, CARLOS MARC 
Nucleus of Census Planning -- Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil 

985 BARLOW, WALLACE D, -=- 2211 
Main Navy Building, Washington 
25, DC, USA 

102 BARNARD, DALE -- Heifer Pro- 
ject, Inc.--45 Ashby Road, Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania, USA 

561 BARNES, DONALD P,--USOM/E-- 
APO 319, New York, NY, USA 

7 BARNES, GEORGE A, -- Com- 
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Road, Borella, Colombo 9, Ceylon 
838 JEMBERE, MITIKU -- Maxwell 
Graduate School -- Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse 10, New York, 


USA 
408 JENKINS, W. M., JR. -- 7664 1/2 
Normal Drive, Bowling Green, 


Kentucky, USA 

653 JENNEY, DR, E, ROSS -- 7408 
Meadow Lane, Chevy Chase 15, 
Maryland, USA 


62 JOARDAR, DR. N.G.D,--Pikesville 
Box 5744--Baltimore 8, Maryland, 


USA 
7T2 JOHNSON, DONALD C,--USOM/E 
--APO 319--New York, NY, USA 
747 JOHNSON, E, A, J., Jr. -- 1203 
Spruce Street, Berkeley 9, Cali- 


HAROLD F, -- 1140 
--Delray Beach, 
Und 


878 JOHNSON, E, -- USOM/K 
EO-C Chejudo -- APO 301 -- San 
Francisco, California, USA 

640 JOHNSON, DR, KEITHLEY EUS- 
TACE -- 1381 Franklin Ave. -- 
Bronx 56, New York, NY, USA 

811 JOHNSON, MILTON G,--USOM/K, 
APO 27l--New York, NY, USA 

518 JOHNSON, REUBEN L,--National 
Farmers Union -- 1404 New York 
Avenue, NW, Washington 5, DC, 


USA 

1007 JOHNSON, ROBERT R.--c/o U.S, 
Embassy -- New Delhi -- Depart- 
ment of State Mail Room -- Wash- 
ington 25, DC, USA 

396 JOHNSON, WILLARD -- CARE-- 
Konstanzerstr, 14 -- Berlin -- 
Wilmersdorf, Germany 

573 JOHNSTON, A.B.A, -~ Ministry of 
Finance--Ibadan, Nigeria, West 


Afrida 

975 JOHNSTONE, MRS, ANNE H.-- 
3065 University Terrace -- Wash- 
ington 16, DC, USA 

225 JONES, JOSEPH M, -~- Lasker 
Foundation -- 2500 Massachusetts 
Ave., NW, Washington 8, DC, USA 

741 JONES, MERRIAM A, -- USOM/ 
Port au Prince--Department of 
State--Washington 25, DC, USA 

202 JONES, ROBERT CUBA--Chilpan- 
cingo 23--Mexico 11, DF., Mexico 

143 JONES, VERA T. -- 231 Mt. Whit- 
ney Dr., P.O, Box 213--Lone Pine, 
California, USA 

678 JOURDIN, WILLIS W., JR. -~ 704 
N, Carolina Avenue, SE, Washing- 
ton 3, DC, USA 
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718 KAEGI-FUCHSMANN, MRS, RE- 
GINA -- Swiss Association for 
Technical Assistance -- Wibich- 
Strasse 81--Zurich 10/37, Switz- 
erland 

519 KAIN, MISS JOAN E.~-- 6 Verne 
Street, Bethesda 14, Maryland, USA 

575 KAMARCK, ANDREW M, -- 7013 
Meadow Lane -- Chevy Chase 15, 
Maryland, USA 

784 KANN, STEPHEN W, -- 11 Wil- 
low Street, Brooklyn Heights, New 
York, USA 

789 KASSAYE, TEKLE-AB -- Chief, 
Planning Research -- PTT -- P.O, 
Box 802--Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 

582 KAZI, A.G.N. -- 3 Danepur Lane 
G.O.R, -- Lahore, Pakistan 

176 KEELEYSIDE, HUGH L, -- 
Chairman -- British Columbia 
Power Commission--Victoria, BC, 
Canda 

135 KELLOGG, DR, CHARLES E, - 
4100 Nicholson Street -- Hyatts- 
ville, Maryland, USA 

1073 KELLOGG, RICHARD E, -- 7566 
Kingman Drive, Annandale, Vir- 


322 KENNEDY, RICHARD A, -- Tipton 
and Kalmbach, Inc.--The Pipals, 
Lower Mall, Lahore, Pakistan 

515 KEOGH, DAVID J. -- USOM/Haiti 
(ll AA) -- c/o US, Embassy-- 
Port au Prince, Haiti 

217 KERTESZ, DR, Z.1. -- New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion--Geneva, New York, USA 

1000 KESSLER, A, -- P.O, Box 981-- 
Jerusalem, Israel 

523 Kevan, Robert A. -- Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare -- 33% 
Independence Ave., SW., Pvom 
5269--Washington 25, DC, 

939 KHACHIT, PRADISJUSIN -- Inter- 
national Statistical fF rograms-- 
Bureau of the Census -- Washington 
25, DC, USA 

178 KHALAF, A, R, -- P.O.B, 209-- 
Benghazi, Libya 

812 KIBBLE, STEPNEY CORTEZ -- 
USIS--American Embassy -- APO 
271, New York, NY, USA 

785 KIDD, JOHN ROBBINS -- Director 
--Canadian Association for Adult 
Education -- 113 St. GeorgeStreet, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

1074 KILLOUGH, JOHN R, -- 631 St. 
James Street -- Rapid City, South 
Dakota, USA 

422 KIM, TAI DONG -- Ministry of 
Reconstruction -- Republic of 
Korea -- Seoul, Korea 

1015 KIM, YUNG TAK -~ International 
Statistical Programs -~ Bureau of 
the Census -- Washington 25, DC, 


USA 

641 KINSEL, PAUL H, -- Director, 
NEA Travel Division -- 1201 16th 
Street, NW, Washington 6,DC, USA 
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136 KNAPP, J. BURKE -- Vice Presi- 
dent-- World Bank -- 1818 H 
Street, NW, Washington 25, Dc, 
USA 

454 KNAPP, LAWRENCE A, -- 910 
17th Street, NW, Washington 6, 
Dec, USA 

258 KNAPPEN, DR, MARSHALL -- 
1908 Florida Avenue, NW, Apt. 
206, Washington 9, DC, USA 

63 KOENIG, NATHAN -- 6411 33rd 
Street, NW, Washington 15, Dc, 


USA 
1107 KOFRON, JOHN F, -- Vice Presi- 
dent, Hillside Dairy Company -- 
1418 W, Center Road -- Cleveland 
21, Ohio, USA 
1027 KOHLIK, GEORGE -- Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau -- 44 
East 23 Street, New York, NY,USA 
350 KOPF, DR, KENNETH -- AG- 
USOM/K -- APO 301-- San Fran- 
cisco, California, USA 
913 KOTSCHING, DR, WALTER M, -- 
3518 Bradley Lane, Washington 
15, DC, USA 
904 KRAMER, SIDNEY --1722HStreet 
NW, Washington 6, DC, USA 
1104 KRAUSE, PROF. WAL TER=-Dept. 
of Economics--State University of 
lowa--lowa City, lowa, USA 
137 KRAUTHOFF, LOUIS C,, 2nd-- 
3317 O Street, NW, Washington 7, 
DC, USA 
645 KREBS, WILLIAM A, W,--Vice 
President--A, D, Little, Inc.--30 
Memorial Drive--Cambridge 42, 
Massachusetts, USA 
21 KRIESBERG, MARTIN--U,S, De- 
partment of Agriculture --Wash- 
ington 25, DC, USA 
22 KRISHNASWAMI, DR, K.W,--Re- 
serve Bank of India--Bombay, India 
987 KRISTJANSON, K,--2121 Blossom 
Drive, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
999 KROWITZ, EDWARD J. -- USOM/ 
Cambodia--APO 153--San Fran- 
cisco, California, USA 
273 KUHN, MRS, DELIA W, -- 3116 
Cathedral Avenue, NW, Washington 
8, DC, USA 
274 KUHN, FERDINAND--3116 Cathe- 
dral Avenue, NW, Washington 8, 


Dc, USA 

216 KULBERG, RAOUL -- 1825 R 
Street, NW, Washington 9, DC, USA 

363 KUO, DR, L,T.C, -- 3703 Chevy 
Chase Lake Drive, Chevy Chase 
15, Maryland, USA 

993 KURZMAN, HAROLD P., Jr. -- 
School for Advanced International 
Studies--1906 Florida Avenue, NW, 
Washington 9, DC, USA 

138 KUZNETS, DR, SIMON -- Depart- 
ment of Political Economy -- Johns 
Hopkins University--Baltimore 18, 
Maryland, USA 

286 KYLE, JOHN HAMILTON--Editor 
--Johns Hopkins Press -- Balti- 
more 18, Maryland, USA 


L 


181 LA FLASH, GORDON T, -- 615 
Avenue L -- Brooklyn 30, New 
York, USA 

226 LAMAR, RALPHE., III--42 Wooley 
Street, Southampton, New York, 
USA 


214a LAMMEL, PROF, ROSE -- 201 
East Kerby--Detroit 2, Michigan, 
USA 


979 LAMONT, GEORGE D,--31340rd- 
way Street, NW, Washington 8, 
Dc, USA 

409 LAND, DR, I, LEWIS--301 Bor- 
rowes Building -- Pennsylvania 
State University--University Park, 
Pennsylvania, USA 

1010 LANDAU, GEORGES DANIEL -- 
Rua Siqueira Campos 29, Apto. 
601--Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

423 LANG, HUYNH-VAN -- National 
Exchange Office, Saigon, Vietnam 

646 LANGLEY, S, JAMES Arthur 
Little, Inc, -- 30 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge 42, Massachusetts, USA 

479 LANIER, DR, RAPHAEL O'HARA 
--457 FDR Drive -- Apt. 2103A-- 
New York 2, NY, USA 

Tla LAOHASOMBOON, PHITAK --2126 
R Street, NW., Washington 8, DC, 


USA 
801 LAPER, J. G. A. -- Insecticides 
Factory--Kafr El Zayat--Egyptian 


Region, UAR 

410 LARRABEE, ERIC--12 East 9th 
Street, New York 3, NY, USA 

504 LARSEN, GILBERT -- c/o Ameri- 
can Embassy--Apartado No. 88 
Bis--Mexico, DF, Mexico 

374 LARSON, CHARLES C, -- USOM/ 
ICA -- APO 928 -- San Francisco, 
California, USA 


446 LARSON, DR, THEODORE C, -- 
3575 East Huron River Drive -- 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA 
1091 LARSON, LAYBAUM L,--1006 N, 
Quincy Street --Arlington 4, Vir- 
ginia, USA 
676 LAUBACH, ROBERT S, <-- 226 
Stratford Street, Syracuse 10, New 
York, USA 
565 LAVES, DR, WALTER H.C, --701 
Ballantine Road, Bloomington, In- 
diana, USA 
307 LAW LIBRARY -- Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California, USA 
541 LAW, HOWARD E, -- Director -- 
Consejo de Bienestar Rural -- 
Apartado del Este 5407 -- Caracas, 
Venezuela, USA 
LAWRENCE, CHARLES B,, Jr. -- 
OEC Surveys and Research--APO 
301 -- San Francisco, California, 
USA 
528 LAWSON, G.W., JR, -- 3724 Gun- 
ston Road, Alexandria, Virginia, 
USA 
628 LEA, SPERRY -- Stanford Re- 
search Institute--711 14th Street, 
NW, Washington 5, DC, USA 
557 LEAKE, WOODROW W, -- D,S,O, 
M-P--APO 74-DAC -- San Fran- 
cisco, California, USA 
23 LECHLITER, IRVIN -- 9805 Falls 
Road, Bethesda 14, Maryland, USA 
926 LECHTER, MURIEL B, -- 12 Bel- 
mont Terrace, Newark 8, New 
Jersey, USA 
380 LE CRON, JAMES D, -- 2700 Bel- 
rose Avenue, Berkeley 5, Cali- 
fornia, USA 
942 LEE, CHANG JAE--International 
Statistical Programs--Bureau of 
the Census--Washington 25, DC, 
USA 
373 LEESTMA, ROBERT -- USOM/ 
Education--APO 146--San Fran- 
cisco, California, USA 
393 LEET, GLEN -- Program Direc- 
tor -- Community Development 
Foundation--Westport Avenue and 
Dry Hill Rod--Norwalk, Connecti- 
cut, USA 
125a LEGNAIOLI, GASTONE --c/oBT- 
AO--Section for Asia and FarEast 
--United Nations--New York, NY, 
USA 
9717 LEHMANN, GLENN A, -- 203 
Windsor Road--Belle Haven, Alex- 
andria, Virginia, USA 
400 LEITCH, DR, ISABELLA -- Direc- 
tor--Commonwealth Bureau of 
Animal Nutrition -- Rowett Re- 
search Institute -- Bucksburn, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland 
485 LEITE, DR.CLEANTHODE PAIVA 
--National Bank of Economic De- 
velopinent--Rua Sete de Setembre, 
48--Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
455 LEJEUNE, A,P.--4 rue Martin de 
Thezillat--Neuilly sur Seine -- 
Paris 4, France 
11 LENHART, ROBERT F, --Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
--1000 Connecticut Avenue, NW, 
Washington 6, DC, USA 
909 LENTNER, HOWARD H, -- 1477 
South State Street -- Syracuse 5, 
New York, USA 
590 LEPAWSKY, ALBERT -- Director 
--Regional Training Centre, UN 
Fellows -- University of British 
Columbia--Vancouver 8, Canada 
900 LEVERENZ, NEIL J. -- World 
Education, Inc, -- 45 East 65th 
Street, New York 21, NY, USA 
387 LEVICK, KENNETH S, -- TCM/ 
New Delhi--c/o U.S, Department 
of State, Washington 25, DC, USA 
725 LEVINE, TED M, -- 498 West 
End Avenue -- New York 24, NY, 
USA 
253 LEVY-HAWES, MAURICE -- In- 
ternational Economic Consultants 
--919 18th Street, NW, Suite 720, 
Washington 6, DC, USA 
139 LEWIS, DR. A.B, -- Associate 
Director for Agricultural Econo- 
mics -- Council on Economic and 
Cultural Affairs -- 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20, NY, USA 
1116 LIBRARIAN -- PLANNING COM- 
MISSION--Parliament Street, New 
Delhi 1, India 
555 LIEBERMAN, DR, J. BEN -- 202 
Beverly Road, White Plains, New 
York, USA 
302 LIEBERMAN, MILTON D, -- 6505 
Laverock Lane, Bethesda 14, 
Maryland, USA 
140 LIGUTTI, RT, REV. MSGR, LUIGI 
--Executive Director -- National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference-- 
3801 Grand Avenue, Des Moines 12, 


60: 
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a 


Towa, USA 

567 LIKERT, DR, RENSIS -- 1720 Mor- 
ton Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
USA 


1079 LILIENTHAL, DAVID E, -- 88 #1018 MARCI FOUNDATION, INC, 


Battle Road, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, USA 
962 LIM, EUN JUNG -- Planning Bu- 
reau--Ministry of Reconstruction 
--Republic of Korea--Seoul, Korea 
604 LIN, SHU YEN -- FAO of the 
United Nations -- Apartado Postal 
608, San Salvador, El Salvador 
490 LINCOLN, FRANCIS F, -- 3265 
O Street, NW, Washington 7, DC, 
USA 
359 LINDEMAN, JOHN -- International 
Economic Consultants -- 919 18th 
Street, NW, Washington 6,DC, USA 
145 LINDNER, PAUL H. -- ICA/USOM 
--APO 254--New York, NY, USA 
491 LININGER, DR, FRED F, -- 159 
West Park Avenue, State College, 
Pennsylvania, USA 
919 LIPPMANN, JOHN F, -- c/o 
ena Embassy -- Asuncion, 
Paraguay 
a” 609 ARTHUR D, LITTLE, INC,--Atten- 
tion: Murray D, Bryce--30 Mem- 
orial Drive--Cambridge 42, Mas- 
sachusetts, USA 
335 LLOYD, ROLLAND--USOM-- ¢/o 
U.S. Embassy -- Guatemala City, 
Guatemala 
670 LOEN, ERNEST L, -- President-- 
Ernest L, Loen & Associates-- 
2330 West 3rd Street, Los Angeles 
57, California, USA 
783 LOENHOLDT, FRITZ -- Apartado 
No, 608--San Salvador, El Salva- 
dor 
239 LOFTUS, MARTIN L. -- Librarian 
--International Monetary Fund & 
World Bank--Joint Bank-Fund Li- 
brary--19th & HStreet, NW, Wash- 
ington 25, DC, USA 
1122 LONG, RICHARD G, -- American 
Consulate General -- Algiers, Al- 
geria 
413 LOOMIS, DR, CHARLES P, -- 
Dept. of Sociology & Anthropology 
--Michigan State University--East 
Lansing, Michigan, USA 
650 LOOS, DR, A, WILLIAM --Execu- 
tive Director -- The Church Peace 
Union -- 170 East 64th Street, 
New York, NY, USA 
991 LORD, DR, EDITH -- ICA -- 1101 
15th Street, NW, Rm. 117-B, Wash- 
ington 25, DC, USA 
65 LORD, RUSSELL --Bel Air, Mary- 
land, USA 
66 LORIMER, DR, FRANK == 417 A 
Street, NE, Washington 2, DC, USA 
141 LOWDERMILK, DR, WALTERG.-- 
1620 LeRoy Avenue, Berkeley 9, 
California, USA 
701 LOWE, LORENZO WILLIAM -- 
4527 31st Street South--Arlington 
6, Virginia, USA 
360 LOWENSTEIN, FRANK -- 9205 
Seven Locks Road, Bethesda 14, 
Maryland, USA 
437 LUBBOCK, DAVID -- Farnell 
Mains--Brechin--Angus, Scotland 
321 LUCAS, WILLIAM A, -- USOM-- 
c/o U.S, Embassy -- Guatemala 
City, Guatemala 


M 


1061 MACFADYEN, DONALD A, ~ 
Hunting Associates, Ltc, -- 1450 
O’Connor Drive, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 

433 MACGILLIVRAY, DR, JOHN H,-- 
Department of Vegetable Crops, 
University of California--Davis, 
California, USA 

1106 MACKNIGHT, JESSE M, -- FSO 
Lome, c/o Foreign Service Mail 
Room -- Department of State -- 
Washington 25, DC, USA 

24 MADDOX, PROF, JAMES G, -- 
School of Agriculture -- North 
Carolina State College -- Raleigh, 
North Carolina, USA 

442 MADRID, DR, CARLOS --Director, 
Project 39 OAS--Andean Zone -- 
Apartado 478--Lima, Peru 

591 MAESTRI, R.--World Bank--1818 
H Street, NW, Washington 25, DC, 


USA 

1119 MAGEE, RAYMOND J. -- Execu- 
tive Secretary--Volunteers for 
International Development -- 5 
Thayer Avenue, Auburn, Massa- 
chusetts, USA 

948 MAHMOUD, MAHMOUD EL- 
SAYED--Statistical Department-- 

y of theR -Cairo, 

Egyptian Region, UAR 

412 MALENBAUM, DR, WILFRED -- 
Wharton School of Finance--Univ- 
of Pennsylvania--Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania, USA 

872 MANGLAPUS, RAUL S, -- Philip- 
pine Trust Co, Bldg.--Plaza Goiti, 
Manila, Philippines 


Attention: Wil Marcus, Vice Presi- 
dent--Dromore Road, Scarsdale, 
New York, USA 

1002 MARCUS, PROF, EDWARD--Dept, 
of Economics--Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10, New York, USA 

780 MARCUS, WIL -- Dromore Road, 
Scarsdale, New York, USA 

624 MARLOW, HARRY A. -- 46, Ch. 
Sarasin -- Grand Saconnex -- 
Geneva, Switzerland 

261 MARR, PAUL D, -- 1742 Virginia 
Street, Berkeley 3, California, USA 

704 MARTIKAINEN, A. HELEN -- 
Chief, Health Education of the 
Public -- Palais des Nations -- 
Geneva, Switzerland 

420 MARULL, DR, JOSE -- Institute 
Interamericano de Ciencias Agri- 
colas--Casilla 1217, Montevideo, 
Uruguay 

540 MARUS, JOHN S, -- 2734 Sexton 
Place, Bronx 69, New York, USA 

486 MARZETTI, LAWRENCE A, -- 
5932 25th Avenue, SE, Washington 
21, DC, USA 

67 MASALDAN, P.N, -- 34 LatKallan 
--Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh, India 

124 MASON, PROF, EDWARD §S, -- 
Harvard University -- 6 Divinity 
Avenue -- Cambridge 38, Massa- 
chusetts, USA 

654 MASON, DR, JOHN BROWN -- 
Dept. of Political Science -- Orange 
County State College -- Fullerton, 
California, USA 

& 615 MASSEY-FERGUSON, LTD, -- 

Attention: R, W, Main, Secretary-- 
915 King Street West, Toronto 3, 
Ontario, Canada 

462 MASSON, FRANCIS G, -- 1606 
New Hampshire Avenue, NW, 
Washington 9, DC, USA 

892 MASTERSON, WILLIAM F., S.J. 
--College of Agriculture- Xavier 
University--Cagayan de Oro City, 
Philippines 

407 MATHEW, P.M, -- Additional De- 
velopment Commissioner -- Govy- 
ernment of Kerala--Trivandrum, 
India 

689 MATOS, CARLOS M, -- 4314 
Nakoma Road, Apt. 1--Madison, 
Wisconsin, USA 

998 MATTHEWS, COL, JOSEPHC,, Jr. 
--4706 Western Blvd., Raleigh, 
North Carolina, USA 

819 MAYER, ALBERT ~-- Mayer, 
Whittlesey & Glass -- 31 Union 
Square--New York 3, NY, USA 

240 MAYER, DAVID -- 277 Windover 
Ave., NW, Vienna, Virginia, USA 

673 MAYOR, RAVI -- 4705 Queens 
Chapel Terrace, NE, Washington 
17, DC, USA 

522 McCAHON, WILLIAM H, -- Route 
3, Box 126, Annandale, Virginia, 


USA 
68 McCASKILL, JOSEPH C, -- U.S. 
Dept. of the Interior, Washington 
25, DC, USA 
731 McCOY, MRS, HELENE COOKE-- 
Viriato 56, Madrid 10, Spain 
1069 McCULLOUGH, JAMES V, --Head- 
quarters US MAAG/Cambodia, 
APO 153, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, USA 
709 McCUTCHEON, PAUL M, -- 400 
East 10th Street, Apt. 2--Ogallala, 
Nebraska, USA 
832 McEWEN, A.C, -- Box 147, Vic- 
toria Mahe, Seychelles 
564 McMILLAN, ROBERT T, -- Inter- 
national Cooperation Administra- 
tion--1624 H Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 25, DC, USA 
1052 MEDIAN, RAUL DIEZ de -- Direc- 
tor, Pan American Union Office -- 
Casilla 637--La Paz, Bolivia 
385 MEIER, OSCAR W, -- Vice Pres. 
--International Development Ser- 
vices--1270 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York 30, NY, USA 
MEIER, RICHARD L. -- Mental 
Health Research Institute -- 
University of Michigan -- Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, USA 
458 MELVIN, DR, BRUCE L, -- 33-V 
Ridge Road--Greenbelt, Maryland, 
USA 
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658 MENDENHALL, IRVAN F, -- 
Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Menden- 
hall--3325 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 5, California, USA 

856 MESMER, ERICH A, -- c/o Dept. 
Politique Federal -- Christoffel- 
gasse 5 -- Berne, Switzerland 

209 METTGER, H, PHILIP -- Vice 
Pres., Governmental Affairs In- 
stitute, 1726 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, NW, Washington 6, DC, USA 

950 METZGER, PROF, STANLEY D., 
--1508 33rd Street, NW, Washing- 
ton 7, DC, USA 
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533 METZGER, THURL D, -- Heifer 
Project, Inc.--115 E, Main Street, 
North Manchester, Indiana, USA 

167 MEYER, MORTON A, -- c/o ISPO 
--Bureau of the Census--Washing- 
ton 24, DC, USA 

394 MEZIROW, DR, J.D, -- Commu- 
nity Development Project -- 2250 
Piedmont Ave., Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia, USA 

1082 MIKESELL, PROF. RAYMOND F, 
-- Department of Economics -- 
Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 

A 


US 
142 MILLAR-CRAIG, HAMISH -- Per- 
manent Secretary--Ministry of 
Finance, P.O, Box 1420-- Accra, 
Ghana 
395 MILLAR, ABRAM A, -- 1919Mer- 
rimac Street, Adelphi, Maryland, 
USA 
1087 MILLER, CORNELIUS F, -- 4109 
Rosemary Street, Chevy Chase 15, 
Maryland, USA 
831 MILLER, GEORGE W, -- S.A,1.-- 
Pyinmana, Burma 
241 MILLER, MRS, JEAN DUPONT -- 
2475 Virginia Ave., NW, Apt. 918, 
Washington 7, DC, USA 
770 MILLER, MORRIS -- 507 River- 
dale Ave., Apt, 112, Ottawa, Canada 
431 MILLER, RAYMOND C, -- 117 
Redfield Place, Syracuse 10, New 
York, USA 
434 MILLER, DR. RAYMOND W, -- 
Pres., World Trade Relations, Ltd, 
--Dupont Circle Building, Wash- 
ington 6, DC, USA 
229a MILLER, ROBERT W. -- Men- 


nonite Central Committee -- 5 
South 11th Street, Akron, Pennsyl- 
vania, USA 


230 MILLIKAN, DR, MAX -=- Direc- 
tor, Center for International 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology -- Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, USA 

143 MILOVANOVIC, DR, VASILUJE-- 
Economic Counsellor, Yugoslav 
Embassy -- 1520 16th Street, NW, 
Washington 9, DC, USA 

733 MILSTEIN, DAVID N, -- Depart- 
ment of Economics--University of 
Michigan--Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
USA 

208 MINICLIER, LOUIS M, -- RFD 3, 
Box 122, McLean, Virginia, USA 

723 MINTY, EDWARD E, -- USOM/ 
Haiti -- Department of State -- 
Washington 25, DC, USA 

675 MIRON, GUSTAVO -- Economistas 
y Auditores Publicos -- 6A Av. 
A-10-52 Z.1--P.0.B, 86--Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala 

144 MIRZA, MUMTAZ -- Managing 
Director -- Agricultural Develop- 
ment Finance Corp. -- Victoria 
Road, Karachi, Pakistan 

1036 MOMSEN, PROF, RICHARD P., 
JR. -- Geography Dept. -- Univer- 
sity of Colorado--Boulder, Colo- 
rado, USA 

1017 MONSON, DONALD -- 46 Perry 
Street, New York 14, New York, 
USA 

1026 MONTELIBANO, ALFREDO -- 403 
Gonzaga Bldg., Rizal Avenue, 
Manila, Philippines 

841 MONTGOMERY, GAIL -- Planned 
Parenthood--1464 Sutter Street-- 
San Francisco, California, USA 

106 MOOMAW, -- Exec. Secre- 
tary--Agricultural Missions, Inc, 
--475 Riverside Drive--New York 
27, NY, USA 

341 MOORE, FRANK J, -- The Ford 
Foundation -- 12/14 Broad Street 
--Lagos, W. Nigeria, Africa 

498 MORRISON, HOWARD P. -- 1745 
K Street, NW, Washington 6, DC, 
USA 

482 MORRISON, LAWRENCE --Howard 
P, Morrison Industry Consultants 
--1745 K Street, NW, Washington 
6, DC, USA 

210 MORSE, JOHN W, -- 142 West 
Lake Road, Penn Yan, New York, 


USA 

383 MORSE, RICHARD -- Stanford Re- 
search Institute -- Menlo Park, 
California, USA 

1077 MOSCOSO, TEODORO -- Economic 
Development Administration--Box 
2672--San Juan, Puerto Rico 

278 MOSES, MORRIS--Economic Con- 
sultant -- Economic Development 
Administration -- Santurce, Puerto 
Rico 


70 MOSHER, DR, ARTHUR T, -- Ex- 
ecutive Director- --Council on Ec- 
onomic and Cultural Affairs--630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, NY, 


USA 
595 MOSHER, NORMAN W, -- 1635 
Connecticut Avenue, NW, A-31, 
Washington 9, DC, USA 


616 MOSS, EDWARD K. -- President, 
Edward K, Moss International-- 
1025 Connecticut Ave., NW, Wash- 
ington 6, DC, USA 
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27-114-318-382-895 

ROBERT OLIVER & ASSOCIATES--72 

ROYAL GREEK EMBASSY--520 


S 


SAMPSON DOOR COMPANY--200 

SAMY’S HOUSE --1044 

SATURDAY EVENING POST~--340 

SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION-- 
558-833 

W, D, SCOTT & COMPANY--521 

SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY--722 

SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS--532 

SPANISH EMBASSY--924 

STANDARD OTL COMPANY OF CALI- 
FORNIA --983 

STANFORD RESEARCH INSTITUTE-- 
98 - 201 - 206 - 218-249-255-260-269- 
319-383-610-628-656 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY --252-257-306 
-307-391 A-687-894 

STATE BANK OF ETHIOPIA--82A 

STATE BANK OF PAKISTAN--623 

STATE BANK FOR INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT (Indonesia)--157 

STATE BUDGET (Turkey)--857 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA--1104 

STEIN ROE & FARNHAM--~-1037 

STUDENTS <--57-67-77A-124-162-165- 
222 - 226 -256-431-448-501 556 
566 - 624 -667-668-673-709-" 
199 - 852 -883-909-916-973-974-994- 
998-1025-1040-1083-1085- 1086-1087 
-1088 - 1089 - 1092-1094-1095- 1097 - 
1098-1110 

SUMOC --535 

SURREY, KARASIK, GOULD & EFRON-- 
7102 

SURVEYS AND RESEARCH CORP,-- 
510-866 

SWISS ASSOCIATION FOR TECHNICAL 
ASSIS TANCE --718-1048 

SWISS FOUNDATION OF TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE --1111 

SWITZERLAND, EMBASSY OF --194 

SWITZERLAND FEDERAL COUNCIL 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY--87-113-603- 
676-773-838-879 


T 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CLEARING 
HOUSE --507-922 

TEHRAN UNIVERSITY --961 

TEXAS A, & M, COLLEGE --195 

TIPPETTS - ABBE TT -MCCARTHY- 
STRATTON-~-807-808-809 

TIPTON & KALMBACH, INC,--322 

JOSEPH A, TODD ASSOCIATES--524 


U 


UNION BANK OF BURMA--417 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, EMBASSY 
OF --966 

UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST--766 

UNITED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CO--602 

UNITED NATIONS --49A-54-64A-78- 
117 - 125A-189-235-345-426-447-531 
-553-578-592-699-703-715-720-734- 
735 - 737 -768-798-806-832-840-863- 
864-867-887-915-951-990-1020-1035 
-1046-1078-1102-1109-1112 

UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
GREAT BRITIAN--629 

U, P. COLLEGE (Philippines)--891 

USIS--812 

US NATIONAL COMMITTEE FORIGY-- 
674 

US NEWS PUBLISHING CORP,--680 

US STEEL CORPORA TION-~-644 

UNIVERSIDAD DE LOS ANDES--99A 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS--403 

UNIVERSITY OF BERNE --1029 

UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
--590 

UNIVERSITY OF BUENOS AIRES--996- 
1081 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA--131- 
152-166-433-612-1005-1006 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO--130-212 

UNIVERSITY OF CHILE~--1054-1062- 
1096 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO--1036 

UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE --430 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA--268-719- 
762 


| 
: 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON--713-1082 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA--97A 

UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES 


UNKNOWN -=26-38-53-60-69A -83-110 
-316-331-344-360-361-375-406-408- 
455 - 463 -536-540-555-570-580-584- 
588 - 639 -648-675-678-693-712-731- 
144 -759-769-805-823-836-888- 
897-918-931-955-957-959-1003-1022 
-1068-1073-1080 


V 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HOSPI- 
TAL--1108 

VIET-NAM, EMBASSY OF --71 

VIE T-NAM GOVERNMENT--423-964 

VIETNAMESE CATHOLIC EDUCATION- 
AL PROGRAM--238 

VOLTARC TUBES, INC.--868 

VOLUNTEERS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT--1119 

VON = INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


WwW 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY--688 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY-~43-84A 
-214A-662-672 
WESTERN CATTLE COMPANY--1074 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN & YOUTH--179 


WORLD AFFAIRS CENTER--14 


WORLD BANK--SEE INTERNATIONAL 
BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


WORLD EDUCATION, INC,--900 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION-=44A 
~-264-~471-493-788 


WORLD NEIGHBORS --28-829 

WORLD NEWS FEATURES, INC,--530 

WORLD ORT UNION=-1072 

WORLD REHABILITATION FUND, INC, 
=-681-902 

WORLD TRADE RELATIONS-~434 


VETERANS FEDERATION-- 
WORTHINGTON CORPORATION--1075 


xX 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY--892 


Y 


YALE UNIVERSITY --449-529-848 
YUGOSLAV EMBASSY--143 
YUGOSLAV INVESTMENT BANK--147 


(LIST GEOGRAPHICAL 


Countries Other Than U.S.A. 


64a- 777-839 -886- 
ALGERIA -~ 1122 

ARGENTINA -- 275-996-1081 
AUSTRALIA -- 521 

BOLIVIA -- 61-126-381-817-1052 
BRAZIL <-- 17-304-315-344-485-535- 
721-740-751-930-958-1010 


CANADA 18-164-176-377-428-576- 
590 - 615 - 671 - 770 - 779 -785-987-1061- 


CEYLON -- 265-1050 

CHILE -- 299-475-753-768-840-847-988 
-1051-1054-1056-1062-1096-1101 
CHINA -- 505-739 

COLOMBIA -- 99a-549-607-910 

COSTA RICA 314-355-443-782-869 


ECUADOR 49a-353-547-927 

EGYPT (EGYPTIAN REGION, UAR) -- 
1044-1045-1114 

EL SALVADOR -- 604-783-1014-1016 
ENGLAND -- 57-219a-262-629-861 
ETHIOPIA -- 82a-298-561-752-767-772 
~ 789-793-965 

FRANCE 455-461-548-1033-1112 
GERMANY -- 396 

GHANA -- 142 

GREECE -- 270 

GUATEMALA -- 300-320-321-323-324 
-326-327-328-329-330-332-333-334-335 
-336-337-675-699-1118 

HAITI -- 515-723-741-742-982 
HONDURAS -- 309 


INDIA -- 22-67-89-189-198a-301-407- 
435 - 447 -553-899-932-1007-1022-1023- 
1031-1116-1117 

INDONESIA --157-281-798-816-855-863 
TRAN -- 266-293-581-792-806-818-842- 
890-961-1076 

TRAQ--41 


IRELAND -- 517 

ISRAEL -- 78-294a-683-1000 

ITALY --279-305-311-339-354-414-502 
506-827 

JAPAN -- 180-384-500-978 

JORDAN -= 633 


KOREA -- 129-155-184-186-236-350 


422-534-714-716-802-803-878-956-960- 
962 


LEBANON 263-345-568-775 
LIBERIA -- 338-897 

LIBYA -- 386-778 

MALAYA 94-569 

MEXICO -- 202-504-648-717 
NETHERLANDS -- 918 

NIGERIA -- 48-146-310-325-341-351- 
416-511-543-573 

NYASALAND -- 690a 

PAKISTAN -=- 144-169-170-190-245-269 
-322-365-390-411-426-476-557-582-623 
-698-791-811-812-933-959 

PARAGUAY -- 228-919 

PERU 171-187-200-244-308-41 9-442 
-487-587-691-708-730-795-1012-1113 
PHILIPPINES -- 118-183-234-415-695 
-892 
908 = 912 - 920 - 955 -967-972-1026- 
1055-1063-1064 

PJERTO RICO -- 103-278-358-1077 
REPUBLIC OF IVORY COAST -= 588 
SAUDI ARABIA -- 292-347-729 

sc 


SUDAN -= 127-452-574 

SWEDEN -- 53 

SWITZERLAND -- 232-264-471-493-624 
1111 


TUNISIA -- 106-374 

TURKEY <-- 91-303-372-544-745-746- 
857-903 

UGANDA -- 997 

UNITED ARABREPUBLIC - SEE EGYPT 
LOCATION UNKNOWN -- 160-296 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA -- 313 
URUGUAY -- 167-420-421 
VENEZUELA <-- 295-424-541-542-546 


VIETNAM -- 132a-188-423-432-736-738 
-155-822-834-858-963-964-1066 
YEMEN -=- 850 

YUGOSLAVIA -- 147-554 


United States of America 


ALASKA -- 285 

ARIZONA 283-288-331 

ARKANSAS -- 403 

CALIFORNIA -- (Davis) 131-166-433- 
199-1005-1006-(Los Angeles) 44a-570- 


586 - 657 - 658 - 659 - 660 - 670 - 679-797- 
(Menlo Park) 98-201-218-249-255-260- 
319-383-610-656- (San Francisco Bay 
Area) 79-110-141-152-261-282-380-394 
- 612 - 747 - 754 - 760 - 787-814-905-983- 
1069- (Stanford) 252-257-306-307-391a- 
687-894- (Other California) 162-272- 
472-589-654-743 

COLORADO -- 148-608-1036-1121 
CONNECTICUT -- 316-449-501-529-848 
DELAWARE -- 430-465 

FLORIDA -- 134-268-719-762 
GEORGIA -- 584 

HAWAT -- 112-404 

ILLINOIS -- 130-212-238-349-399-488- 
606-611-619-661-826-995-1037-1039 
1041-1099 

INDIANA -- 254-533-565-813-828-882 
IOWA 36-140-776-1025-1104 
KANSAS -- 368-451-545 

KENTUCKY -- 408-492-830 
MARYLAND -- 30-62-65-138-191-197 
-247-286-297-883 - (See also Washing- 
ton, D.C, Area) 

MASSACHUSETTS -- 211-215a-230-256 
-357-401-405-579-609-645-646-667-724 
~794-901-1003-1058-1119 

MICHIGAN -- 43-84a-93-100-111a-149- 
175-193-214a-250-271 -413-446-456-566 
-567-662-669-672-733-815-885-1001- 


MINNESOTA -- 128 

MISSISSIPPI -- 571 

MISSOURI -- 489-688 

MONTANA 104-748-957-1097-1098 
NEBRASKA -- 709 

NEW HAMPSHIRE -- 921 

NEW JERSEY -- 692-749-800-926-1032 
-1060-1075 

NEW YORK -- (Other) 46a-55-73-210- 
217-222-226-463-580-846-1057- (Syra- 
cuse) 87-113-431-603-676-773-838-879 
-909- (New York City) 1-14-50-52-54- 
10-76-101a-105-116-117-120-125a-133a 
-139-156-163-192-199-203-204-207-227 
+ 231 - 233-235-246a-267-287a-343-348- 
369-376-379-385-389-393-402-406-410- 
418-429-439-450-453-457-460-469-470a 
-531-538-540-550-551-555-558-560-577 
-578 - 583a - 592 - 597-599-600-601-602- 
613-614-617-618-620-621 -622-625-631- 
640-644-647-650-655-681-684-685-694- 
~821-824-825-833-837-853-864-868-875 


-887-896-900-902-907-911-915-922-944 
-951 - 990 - 1002 - 1008-1009-1017-1018- 
1019 - 1020 -1027-1028-1034-1038-1042- 
1043 - 1046 -1047-1053-1065-1078-1079- 
1109 

NORTH CAROLINA -=- 24-352-998 
OHIO -- 75-509-642-664-697-763-1080 
-1083-1103-1107-1108-1110 
OKLAHOMA -- 427-1115 

OREGON -- 713-1082 

PENNSYLVANIA 26-97a-102-159- 
229a-340-409-412-480-491-513-556-632 
-651-668-756-823-880-968-994-1040 
SOUTH DAKOTA -- 1074 

TENNESSEE -- 532-835 

TEXAS -- 195-224 

VIRGIN ISLANDS -- 289 

VIRGINIA -- (See Washington, D.C, Area) 
WASHINGTON, D.C, AREA -- 2-3-4-5- 
6-7-8-9-10-11-12-13-15-16-19-20-21-- 
23-25-27-28-29-31 -32-33-34-35-37-39- 
40-42-45-47-51-56-58-59-60-63-66-68- 
69a-71-72-74-77a-80a-81 -83-85-86a-88 
-90-92-95a-96-107a-108-109 - 114-115- 
119-121-122-123-124-135-136-137-143- 
145-150-151-153-154-161-165-168-172- 
173-174-178-179-182-185-194-196-205- 
206-208-209-213-216-220-221 -223-225- 
237-239-240-241 -242-243-248a-251-253 
-258-259-273-274-276-277-280-284-290 
-291-302-317-318-342-356-359-360-361 
+362 - 363 - 364 - 367-370-371a-375-378- 
387-388-392-395-397-398a-425-434-436 
440-441 -444-448-454-458-459-462-464 
~466-467-468-474-477-478-481 -482-486 
-490-494-496-497-498-503-508-510-512 
-518-519-520-522-523-524-525-526-527 
-528 - 536 - 537 - 539-552a-562-563-564- 
572-575-585a-591-593-594-595-596-598 
605-616-627 -628-630-634-635-637-638 
-639-641-643-649-652-653-663-665-673 
-674-677-678-680-682-686-693-696-700 
~796-820-829-836-841 -844-845-849-851 
-852-854-859-860-862-865-866-870-871 
-873-874-876-877-881 -884-888-893-895 
-898-904-906-913-914-916-917-923-924 
-925-928-931 -934-935-936-937-939-940 
-941-942-945-946-947-949-950-952-953 
-954-966-970-971 -973-974-975-976-977 
-979-980-981 -984-985-986-989-991-992 
-993 - 1004 -1011-1013-1015-1030-1035- 
1049 - 1059 -1067-1068-1070-1071-1073- 
1084 - 1085 -1086-1087-1088-1089-1090- 
1091-1092-1093-1094-1095-1102-1120 
WASHINGTON (State) 636 

WISCONSIN -- 158-346-689-1024 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED 
CROSS Headquarters Li- 
brary, 1th & DSts., NW, Washington 
6, DC, USA, 

AMERICAN TRADE PRESS CLIPPING 
BUREAU - Attention: William S, Res- 
nick - 15 East 26 Street, New York 


lap - Kotak Pos 312, KRF 214 - 
Bandung, Indonesia 


Periodicals Department - B, H, BLACK- 
b> LTD, - 48-51 Broad Street- 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE REVIEW 


Library - THE BROOKINGS INSTITU- 
TION - 1775 Massachusetts Avenue, 
NW - Washington 6, DC, USA, 

CITY COLLEGE LIBRARY - Periodicals 
Division - Convent Ave. & 135 St. 
New York 31, NY, USA. 

Law Library - Kent Hall - COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY - New York 27, NY, 


USA, 

Periodicals Department - CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY - Ithaca, New 
York, USA, 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE LIBRARY - 
Hanover, New Hampshire, USA. 

DEPT. OF SOCIAL EDUCATION & 
— - 830 Witherspoon Bldg. - 

7, Pennsylvania, USA. 

DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY - Social 
Sciences, Per. - 5201 Woodward Ave. - 
Detroit 2, Michigan, USA. 

ECLA LIBRARY - Av. Providencia 871- 
Santiago, Chile 

FAKULTAS PERTANIAN - KRF 215, 
Pos Box 54 - Attention: Mr. Hill 
Maury - Bogor, Indonesia 


FAO LIBRARY - Viale delle Terme di 
Caracalla - Rome, Italy 

Reference Library - FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE BANK - Federal Reserve P.O. 
Station - New York 45, NY, USA. 

FORD FOUNDATION - Attention: F, 
Champion Ward - 477 Madison Avenue- 
New York 22, NY, USA, 

FORD FOUNDATION - Attention: Mr. 
Slater - 477 Madison Avenue - New 
York 22, NY, USA, 

Information-Reference Dept. - FOREIGN 
POLICY ASSOCIATION - World Af- 
fairs Center - New York 17, NY, 

USA. 

Management Research Library - GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY - Fowler 
Avenue - Ossining, New York, USA. 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY LIBRAR- 

IES - Riggs Memorial Library - 
Washington 7, DC, USA, 

Librarian - GOVERNMENT DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK FOR PUERTO RICO - 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL - Pro- 
fessor Raymond Vernon - Soldiers 
Field, Boxton 63, Massachusetts, USA. 

Serials Division - HARVARD COLLEGE 
LIBRARY - Cambridge 38, Massa- 
chusetts, USA, 

HARVARD LAW SCHOOL LIBRARY - 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, USA. 

Baker Library - Graduate School of 
Bus, Admin, - HARVARD UNIVER- 
SITY - Boston 63, Massachusetts, 
USA. 

LIBRARY, ae. W, - Room 1206, North 
Bldg. - Ave., SW- 
Dc, USA, 

LIBRARY, INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF 
THE ARMED FORCES - Bldg. T-5, 
Ft. McNair - Washington 25, DC, USA. 

Library - INTER, CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK - 345 East 46 Street - 
New York 17, NY, USA, 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION AD- 
MIN, - ICA = 60-2610 - Washington 
25, DC, USA, 


15 


14 UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS--399 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND-~458-595 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN--271-446- 
456-567-669-733-1001 
COLLEGE --908 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH--159- 
4 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA--586-679 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN--346-1024 
= 
A 
BRITISH GUIANA -- 312 
BURMA -- 38-382-417-445-831-867 
CAMBODIA 999 
1105 
is SEYCHELLES -- 832 
> SPAIN - 731 
THAILAND -- 366-373-495-626 
TOGO -- 1106 
- 
10, NY, USA, 
The Library - ANTIOCH COLLEGE - 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, USA. 
THE ASIA FOUNDATION - 333 Prome 
Road - Rangoon, Burma, 
BANCO DE MEXICO, S.A. - Biblioteca- 
Apartado 98 Bis - Mexico 1, DF, 
Mexico. 
BANDUNG INSTITUTE OF TECH- 


Periodicals Branch - INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE - Geneva, Switz- 


erland. 

IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Library - Serials - Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, USA. 

LIBRARY, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVER- 
SITY - Operations Research Office - 
6935 Arlington Road - Bethesda 14, 
Maryland, USA. 

LIBRARY, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVER- 
SITY - SAIS (1.C.A.) - 1900 Florida 
Ave., NW - Washington 9, DC, USA, 

LIBRARY, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVER- 
SITY - SAIS - 1906 Florida Ave., NW, 
Washington 9, DC, USA, 

JUGOSLOVENSKA KNJIGA - Terazije 
27 - Beograd, Jugoslavia. 

White Library - KANSAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE - Emporia, 
Kansas, USA, 

KNIPHORST’S BOEKHANDEL - Hoog- 
straat 49 - Wageningen, Netherlands. 

LIBRARY ECONOMIC INF, SERVICE - 
Bezuidenhoutseweg 95 - The Hague, 
Netherlands, 

Weyerhaeuser Library - MACALESTER 
COLLEGE - St. Paul 1, Minnesota, 


USA. 

MARYKNOLL OVERSEAS EXTENSION 
SERVICE LIBRARY - Rev. Eugene F, 
M.M, - Maryknoll Post 

ice, NY, USA, 

Hayden Library - MASSACHUSETTS IN- 
STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY - Room 
14-E210 - Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
USA. 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY ~- Re- 
search-Overseas Progs. - 11-A Wells 
Hall - East Lansing, Michigan, USA, 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE INSTITUTE - 
Tyler Building - Arlington Towers- 
Arlington, Virginia, USA, 

Mitchell Memorial Library - MISSIS- 
SIPPI STATE UNIVERSITY - State 
College, Mississippi, USA. 

NATIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION - 
5 Zaki Street - Cairo, Egyptian 
Region, UAR. 

NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY - Div. 
P - Grand Central Station - P.O, Box 
2240 - New York 17, NY, USA. 

NYU-ISRAEL PROGRAM - Attn: B, 
Greidinger - 6 Washington Square, 
North - New York, NY, USA. 

United Nations Collection - NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY - Vanderbilt Hall, S.B, 
12 - New York 12, NY, USA, 

Serials Division - PRINCETON UNI- 
VERSITY LIBRARY - Princeton, New 
Jersey, USA. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS INF, SERVICE - 
Attention: R,S, Wilson, Editor - 11 
West 40 Street - New York 18, NY, 
USA. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH - 
U.C.W, 1 Kingston, Jamaica, W,I, 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA LI- 
BRARIES - Serials Acquisitions - lowa 
City, lowa, USA 

Serials Division - SYRACUSE UNIVER- 
SITY LIBRARY - Syracuse 10, New 
York, USA 

U. S, INFORMATION AGENCY - IRI/L. 
Main, KDX POX19164-32-60 - Wash- 
ington 25, DC, USA 

U. S, INFORMATION CENTER - Ameri- 
can Embassy - New Delhi, India 

USIS LIBRARY - American Embassy - 
Ankara, Turkey 


USIS LIBRARY - American Consulate 
General - Istanbul, Turkey 

USIS LIBRARY - APO 223 - New York, 
NY, USA 

USIS PRESENTATIONS - American Em- 
bassy - Kabul, Afghanistan 

usoM/K - Attn: V-AID Division - 391- 
00095 - APO 271, New York, NY, USA 

Library - U.S, STEEL CORPORATION 
- 525 William Penn Place - Pittsburgh 

30, Pennsylvania, USA 

Regional Training Centre for UN Fel- 
lows - UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA - Vancouver 8, B,C.,, 
Canada. 

Acquisitions Department - The Library - 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA - 
Davis, California, USA. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LI- 
BRARY - Periodicals Dept. Harper 
M22 - Chicago, Mlinois, USA. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO LI- 
BRARIES - Boulder, Colorado, USA. 

Library - UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY - 
Lexington, Kentucky, USA. 

Mr. Edward Clunies-Ross, Editor - 
Community Development Bulletin - 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON - London 
WC 1, England. 

McKeldin Library - UNIVERSITY OF 
MARYLAND - College Park, Mary- 
land, USA, 

Periodicals-Merrick Bldg. - UNIVER- 
SITY OF MIAMI LIBRARY - University 
Branch - Coral Gables 46, Florida, 
USA. 

The University Library - UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN - Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
USA. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA LI- 
BRARY - Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
USA, 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON LIBRARY - 
Eugene, Oregon, USA. 

Lippincott Library - Periodicals Dept. - 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA - 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, USA. 

Social Science Library - Social Science 
Bldg. - UNIVERSITY OF RANGOON 
Rangoon, Burma 

Periodical Dept. - UNIVERSITY OF 
ROCHESTER LIBRARY -RiverCam- 
pus Station - Rochester 20, New York, 
USA 

Pakistan Project - UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA - 3445 
Flower Street - Los Angeles 7, Cali- 
fornia, USA 

Library - UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
~ Knoxville 16, Tennessee, USA 

Serials Acquisition - UNIVERSITY OF 
TEXAS LIBRARY - Austin 12, Texas, 
USA 

Law Library - UNIVERSITY OF VIR- 
GINIA - Clark Hall - Charlottesville, 
Virginia, USA 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON LI- 
BRARY ~ Acqu. Division - Serials - 
Seattle 5, Washington, USA 

Library - WAGNER COLLEGE - Staten 
Island, New York, USA 

WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY - Serial Records Section - 
Pullman, Washington, USA 

Periodicals Librarian - Waldo Library - 
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The Directory of Subscribers 


Membership in the Society automatically includes receipt of the Review 
as well as other advantages. In addition, subscriptions to the Review 
without membership are available to libraries only at the rate of $7.50 a 
year, or four issues. Up to | September 1960 subscriptions had been 
entered by 93 libraries or organizations basically similar to libraries. The 
present Directory of Subscribers consists of two lists, ALPHABETICAL and 
NUMERICAL. An ORGANIZATIONAL list, grouping subscribers in broad 
categories to provide a classification of the types of libraries subscribing 
to the Review, may be added in future Directories. 


Corrections and Changes 


Corrections to this directory and changes of address should be sent 
promptly to the Executive Secretary, Society for International Develop- 
ment, Room 707, 1725 K Street, NW, Washington 6, DC, USA 
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